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I Give You Love 


DOROTHY BANKER 


Mr. Keever’s Christmas 


FLORENA A. HAYLER 


The itzes of Fire Island 
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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write. today for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 

Sister Superior 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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For Christmas Gifts 


THE ONLY BOOK 













of its 





kind ever 





published in 
the United States 


YOUR LIBRARY 














is not complete 





without it 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


What's the difference between the Catho- 
lie and the Protestant Bible? 

Why ean’t a Catholic be a Freemason, 
or join Secret Societies? 

The Bible s of the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus. Can you explain that? 
Why Is the Catholic Church opposed to 
Cremation ? 


What is the difference between the Greek 
—— and the Roman Oatholic 
wu 


Who founded the different Religious 
Orders? 

What's the difference between a secular 
priest and an Order priest? 

Why do some priests marry? 

What is Dogmatism? 


When and by whom were the different 
nations converted to Christianity? 


Did you ever hear of the Prophecies 
to St. Malachy as regards 


the Popes? 


What is a Papal Bull? 


Why does the Chureh condemn Birth 
Control ? 


Who is the Black Pope? 
Can you explain the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Coneeption ? 


What is original sin? 


It is said thare was once a female Pope. 
Ag 


Was 


“ey ja the language of the 

When and Why was the Sabbath changed 
te Sunday? 

sak ol dle bilis 0 Gcieiih Shiieciiiid 
stigmatic 


the 


girl of Konnersreuth? 


These and hundreds of other questions you 
about are answered in the 


1931 CATHOLIC ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 


It contains 
Official Translation—Complete 
Text—of the Treaty between the Vati- 


the 


ant documents ever given to the world 


THE ABBEY PRESS 


Book Dept., 


ey SP Se RE Se es a ee OS SE 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 


: 
can and Italy—one of the most import- | 
| 
| 
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City and State 


It will solve a hundred difficulties that have been troubling you 


What is a “privileged altar”? 

What is the College of Cardinals? 

What is the difference between Heresy 

and Schism? 
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"any Le ara pat r 

the Marconi-O’Brien case 

hen Ste cia ae th, ot 

Mixed Marriages? 


wey oe © 


marta mis-ape! 
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What is the law of the Church on 
Marriage? 


Why are Angilcan Orders invalid? 
What is the Index of Prohibited Books? 


have often wondered 


Valentino buried from 
gy i spite of his 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Ind. 








I am enclosing for which send 
RS SMR TS copies of the 1931 CATHOLIC AL- 
MANAC AND YEAR BOOK. 

Name 
RE Te tenes eee 






















Our Scholarships 

MoTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3848.72. M. M., Ill, $1; C. F., IL, 25¢. 
Total: $3849.97. 

St. JosepH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3476.90. Total: $3476.90. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3342.96. Total: $3342.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3075.09. M. J. W., D. C., $1; S. S., Conn., 


$1. Total: $3077.09. 
Our Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $7079.91. California: J. 


McE., $1.10; Illinois: H. S., $2; C. O’T., 30¢; C. 
L., $1; M. K., $1; <A. B., $1; Indiana: N. N., 
$140.88; G. C. K., $25; S., $1; Kentucky: A. 


L. N., $1; E. J. T., $1; Massachusetts: 
H. C., $2; E. K., $1; M. V. M. 

H., $1; _B.. 2d. BR, Sl;...D..2. 

E. B., $1; Michigan: S. G., $ 

$1; New Jersey: C. M., $1; 

$5; K. O. B., $1; M. M., $3; 

$1; M. MacD., $2; V. G., 45¢; 

$1; C. H, $1; E. Z., $1; 

B. McG., $1; Rhode Island: 

S. P., 25¢. Total: $7293.29. 





Favor Received 


A lady at St. Mary’s, Pa., wishes to acknowledge 
through THE GrRalL the receipt of a favor. 





THE CROWN OF LIFE 
By THE Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


A religious Poem of Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister. 


Agents Wanted 


Work: Selling Catholic pamphlets and leaflets. 
Boys or girls, age twelve years and older. 
Good Commission offered. 


Address T. I. Editor, Post Office Box 365, 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. t-2 St. Meinrad, Ind. 








Ipswich, S. Dak. 








Children’s Own Books 
35c each 


LITTLE LADY OF THE HALL. 
Ryeman. 

THE MAD KNIGHT. Schaching. 

CHILDREN OF CUPA. Mannix. 

VIOLIN MAKER. Smith. 

GREAT CAPTAIN. Hinkson. 

TWO LITTLE GIRLS. Mack. 

MARY TRAY’S FORTUNE. Sadlier. 

GOLDEN LILY. Hinkson. 


SUMMER AT WOODVILLE. Sadlier. 

EVERY-DAY GIRL. Crowley. 

BY BRANSCOME RIVER. Taggart. 

HEIR OF DREAMS. O'Malley. 

LITTLE GIRLS FROM BACK EAST. 
Roberts. 

JACK-O’LANTERN. Waggaman. 

HOSTAGE OF WAR. Bonesteel. 

DIMPLING’S SUCCESS. Mulholland. 
Ferry. 

BLISSYLVANIA POST OFFICE. 
Taggart. 

DADDY DAN. Waggaman. 

BOB O’LINK. Waggaman. 

LITTLE APOSTLE ON CRUTCHES. 

re. 

MAD CAP SET AT ST. ANNE’S. 

Brunowe. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 





IN QUEST OF. ADVENTURE, Mannix. 


RECRUIT TOMMY COLLINS. Bonesteel. 


FRED’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. Sncith. 


ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES. 


New Decade Books 
50c each 
FREDDY CARR’S ADVENTURES. 
Garrold, S. J. 
TREASURE OF NUGGET MOUNTAIN. 
Taggart. 
MYSTERY OF HORNBY HALL. 


Sadlier. 
LIGHT OF HIS COUNTENANCE. Hart. 
ROSE OF THE WORLD. Martin 
UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


. Cooke. 

TEST OF COURAGE. Ross. 

SHADOW OF EVERSLEIGH. 
Lansdowne. 


Rt gy FOR GOD. Williams, 
GOD’S GOOD TIME. Ross. 
HEIRESS And ee 


Hahn- 
SECRET OF’ THE GREEN VASE. 
Cooke. 
So OF AVALON. 
Waggaman. 


BOY. Specking. 

TAMING OF POLLY. Dorsey. 
MAKING THE ELEVEN. Uniack. 
POLLY DAY’S ISLAND. 

FIVE BIRDS IN A NEST. Delamare. 


BETWEEN FRIENDS. Aumerie. 
FREDDY CARR AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Garrold, S.J. 
HARMONY FLATS. Whitmire. 
MILLY AVELLING. Smith. 
CLAIRE yoo “Lee.” 
LIFE OF CH Cochem. 
WHISPERINGS O} OF THE CARIBBEAN. 
Williams, S.J. 
KLONDIKE PICNIC. a, 
gS ~~ one AT THE LAKE 
MYSTERY OF CLEVERLY. Barton. 


MISS ERIN. 
WAY THAT LED BEYOND. Harrison. 


Book Department ST. 


BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Ideal Holiday Suggestions 


Isabel C. Clarke’s 


Great Novels 
$1.00 each 


AVERAGE CABINS. 

ANNA NUGEV'’. 

BY THE BLUE RIVER. 
CARINA. 

CASTLE OF SAN SALVO. 
CHILDREN OF EVE. 
CHILDREN OF THE SHADOW. 
DEEP HEART. 

THE ELSTONES. 

EUNICE. 

FINE CLAY. 

IT HAPPENED IN ROME. 
LADY TRENT’S DAUGHTER. 
THE LIGHT OF THE LAGOON 
THE LAMP OF DESTINY. 
ONLY ANNE. 

POTTERS HOUSE. 
PRISONERS YEARS. 

THE REST HOUSE. 

SELMA. 

THE SECRET CITADEL. 
TRESSIDER’S SISTERS. 
URSULA FINCH. 

VIOLA HUDSON. 

THE VILLA BY THE SEA. 
WHOSE NAME IS LEGION. 


MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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CHRISTMAS 


Kate Ayers Robert 





Once at night there came a message 
Through the azure star-lit sky, 
In a song by voice of angels 
From the throne of God on high. 


Still ’tis ringing down the ages 
Bringing peace to me and you, 
Can you hear it? Stop and listen! 

Let it make you happy too. 


Just a Baby! And he’s lying 
On a manger bed of hay, 
God’s gift to a world ungrateful— 
“Peace on Earth!” ’T is Christmas Day! 
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Subscription Price of The Grail Tumbles 


Presumably our readers will have noticed that the 
November number of THE GRAIL appeared somewhat 
emaciated in form. It was so indeed. Because of the 
prevailing depression we found it necessary to reduce 
the size of the magazine from forty-eight pages to 
thirty-two, its original size. We hope that this is only 
a temporary relief measure and that Lady Prosperity 
may soon come from “around the corner” to enable us 
to give our readers more for their money. 

Moreover, it will be of interest to know that hence- 
forward the price of THe Gratt has also been reduced 
for all future subscribers. For subscriptions beginning 
with the new year, January, 1933, the following prices 
will be offered: The subscription price of THE GRAIL 
for one year will be $2.00; for two years, $3.00; for 
three years, $4.00; for four years, $5.00. 

From now on the subscriptions will be taken care of 
here at St. Meinrad by the Abbey Press. According to 
present plans THE GralL will no longer have repre- 
sentatives or sales persons soliciting subscriptions, but 
will take care of all new subscriptions and renewals 
here at the home office. Attractive premiums are also 
offered to new subscribers as well as to those who re- 
new their subscriptions. 

We trust that these depression measures may prove 
agreeable to all our subscribers and that they may con- 
tinue with us during these lean years. We greatly ap- 
preciate the cooperation given us in the good work we 
are trying with your aid to accomplish—the training of 
worthy candidates for the holy priesthood. 

May the Divine Infant, the anniversary of Whose 
Nativity we are about to keep, shower His choicest 
blessings and graces upon all our readers and bene- 
factors. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


The Election Plus the Ills of To-day 


The presidential election on Nov. 8, 1982, was a na- 
tional affair. What the outcome of the election would 
be—whether the mighty elephant would drag along 
everything in its wake, or whether the patient donkey 


would prevail—could in a measure be foreseen. This 
time the Republican candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the people suffered practically as severe a 
defeat as did the Democratic candidate in the campaign 
of 1928. 


The election of 1932 has now passed into history. 
Whether we went to the polls on a stately elephant, or 
astride an innocent donkey, and whether we now re- 
joice with the metaphorical rooster vigorously flapping 
its wings and proclaiming its victory to the world, it is 
up to us to get together as loyal citizens in the work of 
reconstruction and iron out the wrinkles of party dif- 
ferences, so that we may live in peace and concord and 
work together for the common good. The nation is 
made up of individuals, originally from many lands, 
who form one composite body. The members of this 
great body must endeavor to function in harmony if 
they are to enjoy prosperity. To win the battle, we 
must put.on a united front. 

Ours is a country of the greatest possibilities. Yet 
we see wealth on the one hand and indigence on the 
other, plenty of foodstuffs by the side of hunger and 
starvation—famine, clothing, and fuel in the sight of 
the naked and freezing members of Christ. We must 
seek to solve our problems, especially in the proper 
distribution of the necessaries of life. We may not be 
able to place a finger on the sore spot and say, here it 
is, but by the practice of Christian charity we can, 
each in his own small circle, help to solve the problem. 


However, economical ills are not only ones that are 
staring us in the face. Much greater and far more 
destructive in its ultimate effects is Communism, Sov- 
ietism, which is at our very doors. As it comes without 
clamor or shout, it is apt to catch us napping. Like 
the beasts of the cat family, about to pounce upon their 
unsuspecting prey, crouching to the ground and tread- 
ing cautiously and noiselessly onward until the victim 
is within certain grasp of their sharp claws, this many- 
headed monster has “pussy-footed” its way silently and 
stealthily into our state schools and universities, know- 
ing that, if young America is impregnated with its 
tenets, it will eventually win out. Its “literature” is 
spread broadcast to catch the unwary. If we would 
not share the fate of poor Russia, we must be up and 
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doing. To counteract this baneful influence we must 
not only pray fervently and give an example of right 
living, but we must follow our leaders who have made 
a study of the social question. There is plenty of 
material to be had in the Catholic bookstores on this 
question. Numerous encyclicals of the Popes on the 
labor and social question, especially those of Pope Leo 
XIII, are classics. Take an active and intelligent part 
in the practice of your religion, that is Catholic action. 
In this way you will fight effectively against the social 
ills of our day. 


‘‘A Triumph for God!’’ 


The great Eucharistic Congress that took place in 
Ireland a few months ago has been characterized by 
G. K. Chesterton as a “triumph for God.” The heart is 
warmed with love by the perusal of the glowing ac- 
counts of this truly great Congress in which the people 
of practically every nation, tribe, and tongue took part. 
The deep, inborn faith of native Irish Catholics in the 
home land was a source of edification and admiration 
to the numerous visitors from abroad to this greatest 
of Eucharistic Congresses. 

The spiritual preparation of the people for the Con- 
gress by retreats, the thousands upon thousands of 
Holy Communions received during the days of the Con- 
gress, and the whole-hearted participation in all its 
sacred functions have excited the wonder and the ad- 
miration of the whole Catholic world. 

According to the reports that have reached us, this 
latest of Eucharistic Congresses outshone in splendor 
and number and in demonstration of genuine faith 
even our own great Congress at Chicago in 1926. 

The Holy Eucharist is our greatest treasure, for It 
is Emmanuel, God with us. Our faith in the Real 
Presence here below will be rewarded in eternity by 
seeing God face to face. In this our happiness shall 
consist. 


Missa Recitata—The Recited Mass 


To every Catholic it is the Mass that matters. It 
is the Mass that brings Catholics to church on Sundays 
and holy days. The Mass serves as a bond of union 
to the Catholics of the whole world. Every true child 
of the Church is deeply attached to the Holy Sacrifice 
which was instituted by Our Divine Savior as a memo- 
rial or remembrance of His bitter Passion and death. 
It is the Mass that gives them the most precious of all: 
gifts, the Bread of Heaven, which all are bound to eat 
in order to have life eternal. The Mass, moreover, is 
the renewal of the miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves with which the Savior fed so many thousands 
in the desert. Now millions are fed with this Celestial 
Bread. “O Sacred Banquet,” sings the Church at Cor- 
pus Christi, “in which Christ is received; the memory 
of His Passion is renewed; the mind is filled with 
grace; and a pledge of future glory is given to us.” 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is this Sacred Banquet. 
While the soul is enamored of God at the thought 
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of the great mystery transpiring at the altar, there is 
lurking in the heart an ardent desire to have a greater 
share in this Holy Action. To kneel quietly in a pew, 
while the priest as the representative of Christ is 
standing at the altar offering up this greatest of Sac- 
rifices, there steals onto the heart of many a one pres- 
ent the secret desire to take a more active part in some 
way, if possible. But how? 

This is no longer an idle desire, for in many iands 
and places, where the liturgical movement is in vogue, 
this yearning can be satisfied to some extent. Into a 
number of congregations, schools, and religious institu- 
tions the Missa recitata, or the “recited Mass,” has 
been introduced. In the “recited Mass” the faithful 
not only take up the responses usually made by the 
servers in the name of the people, but also recite aloud 
with the priest other parts of the Mass. If this is to 
become a general practice some day, tie faithful will 
have to be well trained so that priest and people may 
offer up together the Holy Sacrifice in an edifying 
manner. 

To many a one there would be great satisfaction in 
feeling that he is not merely an onlooker, a spectator, 
at the enactment of the Sacred Drama, but that he is 
truly a participator and actually takes part in the Holy 
Sacrifice. If all the faithful could thus share in the 
Masses they attend, the Mass would mean much more 
to them. If they could feel that they were co-offerers, 
and thus take an active part in the Great Sacrifice, 
their Catholicity would be intensified, they would be 
more enthusiastic about their holy religion, and there 
would probably be fewer to give up the practice of the 
Faith. The liturgical movement, now in operation 
abroad and in our own country, bids fair to bring this 
about in due time. This movement seeks to give the 
faithful a better understanding of things liturgical and 
thus eventually enable them to participate more fully 
in the sacred liturgy. The seed has been sown and has 
sprouted; the tender plant is being nurtured in various 
institutions. May it grow into a vigorous fruit-bearing 
tree. 


Chalice-Blossoms 
Dom HuGu G. BEvENotT, O. S. B., B. A. 


The tulips may have slumbered thro’ the night, 
Yet open all their calixes at dawn, 
To gather up the dewdrops of the morn 

And change themselves to vessels of delight. 


For the sun,—gently beaming at the sight,— 
As from the morning’s womb he is newborn, 
With mild benignity he doth not scorn 

To bathe the blossoms all in warmth and light. 


See how the dew distills unto the skies,— 
Gift of the morning!—while each tulip glows 
With blood-red drops in far more precious wise. 


So range those purple blossoms in fair rows 
About the altar throne;—when organ swells 
And dies,—peal soft the Canterbury bells. 
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Rainbow’s End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER II—Myra at HOME 


HAT night, after they had returned home 

from the Shanes’, Myra sat up late in her 
room, sleep being a stranger to her eyes. Clad 
in a dressing gown, she sat at her desk, rum- 
maging through John’s letters, reading one 
here, one there, examining again the little sou- 
venirs he enclosed. But instead of obtaining 
solace from them, each word and reminiscence 
seemed to hurt more than the last, and she 
finally decided to put them all away and read 
herself to sleep. 


Morning found her brisk and busy, getting 
ready to can a bushel of tomatoes which her 
father had just brought in from the vegetable 
patch. 

“Forgot to tell ye,” he said, as he set two 
baskets full of Mason jars on the table, “Gra- 
ble (the town grocer) said he’d take all the 
extry vegetables off your hands that you’ll can 
—that is, over and above what we'll need for 
our own use. Said his customers prefer home 
made canned goods to bought stuff.” 


“I’m thankful for that, Daddy. That’ll be 
a great help to us. He can have all of these to- 
matoes, and there’ll be plenty more before the 
cold weather sets in. Maybe you can get that 
new suit for winter after all. Our shelves are 
full down cellar; I’ve been canning right 
along.” 

“I don’t really need that suit, Myra. [I'll 
wear m’overcoat ail winter, and the old suit 
won't show. Besides, I go out very little in 
the cold weather anyway. But you ought to 
have a new winter dress, what with goin’ to 
all the little parties in the neighborhood.” 

“No, Daddy, you’re going to get your suit 
first, and if I never get a new winter dress this 
year. And that reminds me: Mrs. Dader sent 
word yesterday that we’re all to come over to 
her house to-morrow night to peel peaches for 
her peach butter. She’s giving a spread after- 
wards, and we’re going to dance in the new 
barn. Jed Pollard and John Winkle are to play 


for us. Jed’s pretty good on his accordion, you 
know, and Johnny has been taking lessons on 
the violin for nigh on two years now.” 

“What’s the matter with old Zeb Coffey? 
Givin’ him the boot now that he’s old?’ 


‘“‘He’s laid up with inflammatory rheumatism. 
And that reminds me, I must run up there this 
afternoon and take him something. Guess it’s 
that old shack he lives in that is causing his 
rheumatism. It’s damp and unhealthy, and be- 
sides, the house isn’t floored inside.” 

“T’d go up with ye if we didn’t have to travel 
through that patch of rough timber. Don’t 
know ef my legs could stand it. Wonder whut 
possessed him to build that shanty o’ his’n in 
the middle o’ the woods?” 

“He’s a poetical soul, Daddy. He said he 
loves to hear the birds in the rning, and 
watch the squirrels and rabbits,“ind hear the 
trees talking together. Then in spring it’s so 
beautiful, with all the young new flowers and 
ferns and grasses; in summer it’s cool on the 
hottest day; in Autumn, he said, the pale, 
smoky afternoons are magic and he loves to 
hear the chill winds come moaning from the 
North and sweeping the leaves off the trees; 
but he likes Winter best of all. The more snow 
and ice and sleet there is, the better he likes it, 
and the roar of the icy gale in the tree tops is 
music to his ears. It all helps him to compose 
his melodies, he says.” 

“Well, the way you put it, Myra, I begin to 
see why he prefers it, although it must be 
dreadful lonesome there in Winter, when he 
can’t move out of his cabin for days at a time.” 

“That’s when he composes most of his music. 
He writes it all down. Did you know that, 
Daddy?” 

“No, I didn’t. Well, people have pecul’ar 
likes an’ dislikes. Some o’ them is beyond me. 
As for me, I prefer this little homestead whar 
I’ve lived sence I married yore mother, God 
rest her soul! ’Pears like I couldn’t stand it 
to have my roots torn out o’ this ground here.” 


“I’m glad you have it all paid for, Daddy. 
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At least we have a roof over our heads and no 
one can take it away from us.” 

“Oh, that reminds me: Mrs. Eckle told me 
she wants you to come up soon’s you can to do 
some fall sewin’ for her.” 

“I’m thankful for that. It will help some 
toward that new suit of yours.” 

“You mean thet new dress o’ yours. Oh, 
hello! Somebody’s a-chuggin’ up the road. He’s 
stoppin’. It’s Roy Eldridge, an’ he’s a carryin’ 
somethin’ in his arm.” Myra paid no atten- 
tion, but kept on busily peeling the tomatoes. 

“Hello everybody! Mrs. Shane sent me up 
with this orphan. Got room for a little fuzz 
ball around your house?” Myra looked up to 
see a round white ball of fur, with pink nose 
and ears and toes. It was a kitten, all white, 
except for a black-tipped tail. 

“Oh, isn’t she a darling!” cried the girl, 
dropping knife and tomato and tenderly taking 
the kitten with hastily-wiped hands. “Thank 
you ever so much.” 

“We got three cats now. You ain’t goin’ to 
take on another one, are you?” asked Mr. Cur- 
tis, smiling #himsically. 

“Oh, Daddy, I couldn’t turn this one away. 
Where did you get her, Roy?’ ' 

“We found her in our front yard. Don’t know 
to whom she belongs, but I imagine somebody 
planted her there, wanting to get rid of a litter 
of them.” 


“It’s a wonder they didn’t plant one here. 
They know Myra’s a regular zoo keeper. She’s 
got a pet pig, a pet lamb, and a hen thet follers 
her all around the yard, to say nothin’ of Queen 
and the three cats. There’s Biddy now.” Sure 
enough, there was a Barred Rock hen, looking 
in and pecking at the screen door to attract at- 
tention. 

“Oh, Biddy, you old beggar,” cried Myra 
fondly. “Look what I have. Have you ever 
produced anything as good?’ And she held 
the kitten close to the screen so the hen might 
see. The latter turned her head sidewise and 
looked at the animal first with one eye, then 
with the other, then, “Cluck, cluck, cluck,” said 
she, putting up one clawed foot on the door, 
and trying, with a great flutter of wings, to en- 
ter through the screen. The pig and the lamb, 
attracted by the noise and seeing Biddy at the 
door, decided it would be well to be present if 
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their adored mistress was handing out any 
snacks between meals, and hastened to the 
scene, followed at a gallop by Queen. 

“Well, will you look at that!” roared Roy, 
enjoying the scene immensely. ‘Your children 
are very fond of you, Myra.” 


“Oh, yes. I wonder where the cats are? 
Probably prowling around in the barn looking 
for mice, or they would be here too.” 


“Yes,” laughed her father. “You ought to 
see her walking about the barnyard. The 
whole crowd follers her around like chicks aft- 
er a hen.” 

“Well, as long as you’re so curious,” said 
Myra to her pets, “I guess I must introduce 
you.” Opening the screen door, she came out 
with the kitten, but the pig and Queen tried to 
dash into the kitchen. “Don’t you dare go in 
on my clean kitchen floor with those dirty 
paws! Get out! Both of you!” she scolded. 
Queen looked at her, flattened his ears, lowered 
his head, and shamefacedly ran out again, fol- 
lowed closely by Balthasar, the pig. “Here now, 
I want you to get acquainted with Muff, your 
new sister. Isn’t she dainty? See, she hasn't 
got muddy paws like you two have!” Queen 
raised her muzzle and lowered it, looking into 
Myra’s face and squealing, as if she under- 
stood every word. 

“How in the world did you ever name that 
pig Balthasar?” laughed Roy. 

“Oh, you see it happened like this. Old Mr. 
Dilsworth gave him to me on Ephiphany, and 
being all black, I named him after the black 
King.” Queen and the pig sniffed at the kit- 
ten, while the hen clucked, but Muff did not 
take it kindly. Instead, she spat at them, arched 
her back and retreated behind Myra’s skirts. 

“Now, is that nice?” asked Myra, reproach- 
fully, while Queen, intent on being friendly, 
followed Muff, continued to sniff at her, and 
even essayed to lick her, as mother animals 
will. Muff struck out with her paw and Queen 
leaped back with a yelp of pain. The onlookers 
roared. 

“The lady knows how to defend herself, 
small as she is,” commented old Mr. Curtis. 

“Yes,” said Myra, “isn’t it the strangest 
thing? Last year Mrs. Shane was showing me 


Tabby’s kittens. They were so tiny Mrs. Shane — 
was able to hold one in the palm of her hand — 
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It’s eyes were still closed,‘ but when Queen 
came up to sniff at it, it recoiled and spat at 
her, and its tiny tail bristled.” 

“Must have smelled dog,” remarked R-y. 
“Hereditary enemy.” 

“Well, I must be getting back to my toma- 
toes, or they’ll never be done,” said Myra, 
bringing the kitten inside, much to the discom- 
fiture of the rest of the pets, which stood look- 
ing through the screen door very much disap- 
pointed. “Go on, scatter now,” she told them, 
playfully. 

“Pears like you’re gettin’ some more compa- 
ny,” said Mr. Curtis. A tall, thin woman, 
reither young nor old, came flouncing and 
mincing up the gravel path, holding in her 
hand a plate covered with a napkin. It was 
Miss Marabone, who lived across the road and 
made it a point never to miss a thing whenever 
Myra had visitors. Her ingenuity in the way 
of excuses for coming over was marvelous. 


“Oh, Myra, I brought you some of my cream 
puffs,” she began effusively. “They turned out 
just grand, and I never could eat them all my- 
self. Oh, hello, Roy, how are you? Oh, what 
a pretty kitten! You know, I just love cats. 
I have five of them, but I could always use 
another. You know, Roy, I am making a sort 
of collection of cats; I have a white one, a 
black, grey Maltese, a grey striped and an 
orange striped. You must come over and see 
them. Oh, good morning, Mr. Curtis, I didn’t 
see you. How is your rheumatism? Better? 
That’s good. You know, I heard of a good 
rheumatism cure. Mr. Barker down to the 
grocery store was a-tellin’ me about it. You 
take three horseshoe nails and soak them in a 
quart of sorghum for a month, then you mix 
in the powdered shells of a dozen snails and—” 
Roy was grinning and old Mr. Curtis burst in- 
to a guffaw. 

“By Jove! That sounds like a gypsy potion.” 
Miss Marobone looked offended, and Myra, the 
tender-hearted, sought to placate her. 

“Don’t mind them, Miss Marobone.” 

“You can laugh if you want to, but that’s 
what Mr. Barker told me. You can ask him 
if you don’t believe me.” 

“But how in Sam Hill are you goin’ to get the 
sail shells? Pull them off the snails your- 
self?” asked Roy roguishly. 
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“Why no. Catch a dozen snails and keep 
them until they shed their shells,” said Miss 
Marobone seriously. 

“Migosh! and you have to wait all that time 
for your medicine?” asked Roy. “You could 
be tied into knots by that time.” 

“What do you do, drink the stuff?” asked 
old Mr. Curtis, trying to keep a straight face. 

“Well, now, you didn’t let me finish,” re- 
proached the maiden lady. “You have to get 
some pomegranates too—let me see, three of 
them, I believe he said. Squeeze out the juice, 
put in a teaspoon each of chamomile, fennel, 
and squaw mint, and—” 

“Now, thet sounds more sensible,” put in Mr. 
Curtis. 

“You boil that together for five minutes, then 
pour it into the sorghum and mix well.” 

“Then you drink it, eh?” 

“Oh, no! You must put it into a crock, dig 
a hole in your cellar floor and place the crock 
in it, well covered, to age for three months.” 
Mr. Curtis made a gesture of despair and be- 
gan to walk out of the kitchen. 

“Now, wait a minute. That isn’t all,” she 
cried eagerly. 

“Huh? Still not all? Now don’t tell me 
you must take an apple, cut it in half, and bury 
it where rain water can drip on it, or some- 
thing like that?” he laughed. 

“Now, Mr. Curtis,” she chided. “You’re 
making fun of me. No! After three months 
you take up the crock, skim it, heat the con- 
tents boiling hot, and with a brush paint the 
joints that ache. You do this every hour until 
the pain is relieved.”” The old man compressed 
his lips in a comical grimace and nodded his 
head. 

“Yes, an’ I guess by that time it’s almost 
ready to walk away by itself, too, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, you’re hopeless!” she cried, closing her 
eyes and making a gesture at him with both 
her hands. 

“Well, I'll be moving on, folks,” said Roy, 
going toward the door. 

“Oh, Roy, if you find any more kittens, don’t 
forget me!” cried Miss Marobone. 

“Oh, yes! You said you were making a col- 
lection of different colored cats, didn’t you? 
Well, I'll be on the lookout for some for you.” 


“Oh, you dear boy! That will be lovely!” 
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Roy went out, with a grin on his face, for deep 
down in his heart, he was concocting a dark 
and fearsome scheme for the edification of Miss 
Marohone. Mr. Curtis directed his footsteps 
to the woodshed, where he was sawing and 
chopping the winter’s supply of wood in his 
leisure moments. Miss Marobone showed no 
desire to go, but seated herself close to Myra 
to chat. 

“Are you going to Mrs. Dader’s tomorrow 
night, Miss Marobone? We’re all to come, you 


know, to help with her peaches.” The caller 
perked up at once. 
“I hadn’t heard a word about it. Does she 


want me, too?” 

“Why of course! I thought perhaps some- 
one else had told you.” 

“No! No one did. But I was there last 
year.” 

“Yes, I know. She’s giving a big supper and 
dance afterwards.” 

“Oh, that will be lovely! I wonder if that 
nice Mr. Wood will be there again—you know, 
her brother?” 

“I suppose so. He boards with her you 
know.” The lady’s cheeks flushed with pleasure. 

“Oh, does he? I wonder what I ought to 
wear. Do you think my pink lawn would be 
too fancy, Myra?” 
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“No, it will be very nice, I think, especially 
for the dance, You can take along an all-over 
apron to wear while you peel and cut the 
peaches, you know.” 

“Yes, that is right. You know, Myra, Mr. 
Wood sent me a post card last Christmas.” 

“He did? Well, that was nice of him.” 

“But one thing has bothered me. You know, 
I never see him in church, although the rest 
of the family are always there.” Myra shook 
her head. 

“T don’t think he goes to church.” 

“Well now, isn’t that strange! Was Mrs. 
Dader a Catholic before she was married?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Myra,” she whispered with a look around 
the kitchen, “you don’t think it’s wrong of me 
to like him, do you, if he doesn’t attend 
church ?” ' 

“It isn’t wrong to like anybody. In fact, 
we’re supposed to like everybody.” 

“Oh, but I mean—you know—like that.” 
Myra laughed softly and placed her hand on 
the maiden lady’s. 

“My dear, if you want to save yourself a lot 
of heartache, it’s best not to start with anyone 
not of your own faith.” 

“IT know, but— — ” 

(To be continued) 


Mr. Keever’s Christmas 


FLORENA A. HAYLER 


é¢T’S MEAN, that’s what it is!” Elizabeth 

Arnold plowed a big spoon deep into a 
pan of savory, baked apples. “I’d hate to think 
my children wouldn’t want to come home for 
Christmas!” From the pan she lifted an im- 
mense bellefleur whose satiny skin had split 
permitting the interior to puff out, white and 
fluffy, and placed it upon a Dresden plate; then 
she reached for another. 

“Not looking ahead, or anything like that,” 

. teased her brother George, secretly admiring 
Elizabeth’s capable white hands. 

She cut two generous slices of fresh angel 
food before replying; but, having landed them 
successfully upon a smaller plate which she set 
beside the apples upon a silver tray, she turned 


upon George; and, shaking the cake knife at 
him, exclaimed, “You wait! If ever I do have 
any children, believe me, I'll bring them up 
right!” 


At which George grinned indulgently. His 


sister’s charities and vigorous concern for any- 
body whom she considered mistreated or neg- 
lected were a source of amusement to him 
Elizabeth covered the tray with a spotless, 
fringed napkin, and left the room. 


The sun was setting, splotching the gray De 
cember sky with rose, and crimson, and saffron 
when she slipped out the back way, tiptoed 
along the snowy path, through the open space 


in the cypress hedge that divided her garden 
from that of Mr. Keever, and up the slippery 
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steps of the Keever back porch. She stamped 
the snow from her shoes before tapping on the 
kitchen door. 

Lucinda, a servant in the Keever household 
for over fifty years, answered the knock. When 
she saw Elizabeth, her round, red face glowed 
with pleasure. 

“Miss Elizabeth!” she drew the girl within, 
adding, as she lifted the napkin from the tray 
Elizabeth put into her eager hands, “What you 
all dun brung us now?” 

“A titbit for your dinner.” Elizabeth sat 
down on the edge of a kitchen chair. “Have 
you heard anything from the folks?” 

“Only from Mr. Bob, honey! He’s not com- 
ing home for Christmas. He’s right smart 
careful of that $10,000 car of his. I don’t 
guess he admires to mess around in the snow 
with it.” 

“He wasn’t so particular about it last winter 
when he drove way to St. Louis and back to 
that Elk’s conclave—in the worst blizzard of 
the season at that.” 

Lucinda chuckled, and peeped into the oven 
at the beaten biscuits she was baking. 

Elizabeth sniffed hungrily. “Um-m, don’t 
those smell good ?” 

“Better stay to dinner and taste ’em,” invited 
Lucinda, “The old gentleman’d be right glad to 
have you.” 

“T can’t, thanks. Mother’s been sewing all 
day, so I’m cook at our house to-night. But 
Peggy, and Nancy—would they leave their fa- 
ther all alone at Christmas?” 

“Well, I dunno. Mr. Bob was the only one 
here last year ’cept Miss Peggy runnin’ up 
from Des Moines for dinner and leavin’ direct- 
ly she’d dun swallered it. Course Miss Nancy 
and Mr. Darth was honeymoonin’ in Europe at 
that time. Down South it was different. The 
three younger ones was always at home and 
the others never missed coming for the holi- 
days. It’s been ten years since their ma died.” 
Lucinda sighed. “They ain’t all been home at 
Christmas since.” 

“Mr. Keever said yesterday she spoiled them, 
oy that they’d turned out a selfish, ungrateful 


“Can you blame ’em, honey? He was always 
right smart short with ’em, never admirin’ for 
‘em to have any fun around home, so they 
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slipped away for their good times. That’s 
human. Young folks is bound to want pleas- 
ures,” she filled a pitcher with cream that 
gurgled thick and rich from its container and 
disappeared with it into the dining room. “It’s 
not that they’re selfish,’”’ she resumed upon her 
return, “they’re only thoughtless.” 

“It amounts to the same, don’t you think? 
They seem to do enough thinking. The trouble 
is it’s all of their own pleasure and comfort.” 

Lucinda’s face flushed. 

“Well, of course, Miss Mary’s a widow, and 
it’s a long, cold journey from Minneapolis down 
here, ’specially when one ain’t so young any 
more,” she explained haltingly, “and Mr. Peter 
has terrible spells of rheumatiz. Seems like 
they always grab him just when something. 
ought to be done. Miss Charlotte don’t admire 
to let him stick his nose outdoors when he’s 
that way. Mr. Jim—the one that married 
Carol Fiddler, the heiress—well, he has to 
dance to her music. Miss Carol’s a social but- 
terfly,” she hurried on evidently unconscious 
of any humor, “always entertainin’ and being 
entertained, and what can Mr. Jim do? Mr. 
Will and Miss Bess would come oftener, I reck- 
on, but the old gentleman can’t stand their 
three children racketing all over the place. 
Why, honey, the last time they was here that 
little Arthur slid down the banister and broke 
the newel clean off; Marcella marked on the 
walls with colored crayon; and Tommy fell 
downstairs with a tin whistle in his mouth and 
well-nigh cut his tonsils out.” 

As she talked, Lucinda had been making 
trips to and from the dining room, where she 
was laying the table for dinner; now, she 
paused in the doorway, leaned against the 
jamb, arms akimbo, and smiled down at Eliz- 
abeth. 

“Don’t think ill of ’em, honey. It’s just that 
they’ve had too much money to spend as they 
pleased, and their father instead of reasoning 
with ’em has nagged at ’em.” ' 

“He seems awfully kind and gentle now,” 
Elizabeth defended. “My heart aches for him. 
He wants them so, longs for them!” 

“Yeah,” drawled Lucinda, “age has mellered 
him.some. . But why make all the fuss? Why 
should people go home for Christmas?” 

It was like touching match to tinder. Eliza- 
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beth sprang up. Her big, blue eyes aflame, 
cheeks burning, heart pounding she faced Lu- 
cinda. 

“Why? Because,” there was an ecstatic catch 
in her voice, “Christmas means so much to us 
all. Love is the greatest thing in the world, 
and how can children show it for their par- 
ents better than by coming home for the holi- 
days? What gives more happiness than the 
things done for love’s sake? It’s not the things 
themselves; but the love behind them that 
counts. The knowledge that some one cares 
enough about us to do things for us—that’s 
the great joy of Christmas—that, and the re- 
membering to do them,” Elizabeth paused, 
breathless. 

Lucinda stared, dumb with astonishment at 
the fervency of the girlish outburst. Suddenly 
Elizabeth spoke in calmer tone. 

“T didn’t mean to preach, Lucinda,” she apol- 
ogized, “It’s only that I adore Christmas so 
much I want everybody else to. By the way, 
I have an idea! Do you know the addresses 
of the Keevers?” 

“They’re here,” Lucinda took from the table 
drawer a black leather address book and hand- 
ed it to Elizabeth. “Mr. Bob dun give me that 
last summer when he was starting for South 
America. Seems like he had a presentiment 
something might happen to the old gentleman, 
for he said if there did I was to send a message 
to each of them.” 

“May I borrow this?” Elizabeth loved the 
big, bold handwriting, so like the bonny, boy- 
ish Bob himself. “T’ll return it in the morning.” 

“Keep it as long as you want, child,” Lucinda 
smiled genially and followed Elizabeth to the 
door as the girl took her departure. 


Hours, piling themselves into days, pregnant 
with Christmas preparations, slipped along. 
Days filled for Elizabeth and her mother with 
shopping, cleaning, and baking. Elizabeth 
tumbled into bed many a night so weary she 
felt she could never move again only to awake 
next morning, refreshed and eager to execute 
some new plan or surprise. Sometimes she 


shared a secret with her parents, sometimes, 
with George; but mostly she was bursting with 
mysterious plans she could reveal to no one till 
the eventful day. She found time, however, to 
run in every day to say “Hello!” to Mr. Keever 
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and had finally coaxed Lucinda into allowing 
her to purchase a little tree for Mr. Keever’s 
Christmas. Together they had set it up in the 
big, back parlor—a room Mr. Keever scarcely 
ever went into, since he lived mostly in the 
smaller and more cozy library just off the din- 
ing room—and decorated it gorgeously with 
strings of tinsel, gleaming ornaments, fragile 
as brilliant, and ropes of varicolored electric 
lights. On the branches of the fragrant fir 
they had tied several little gifts for each other 
as well as for the master of the house. Tremu- 
lous and expectant they awaited the coming 
of Christmas Eve. 

Mr. Arnold, away on a business trip, could 
not reach home till eight o’clock. This would 
give Elizabeth an hour of pleasure with Mr. 
Keever and Lucinda before her own Christmas 
really began. George complained at sparing 
her to the neighbors even for so short a time 
but his mother silenced him with the admoni- 
tion: “Don’t begrudge Mr. Keever that lit- 
tle bit of comfort in his loneliness.” 

The day before Christmas brought the worst 
blizzard Elizabeth had ever known. Morning 
dawned dull and forbidding. A light snow, 
that had been falling all the previous night, 
at daybreak instead of lying properly—smooth 
and feathery on pavements and housetops— 
was whipped by a playful northwester into a 
whirling, blinding mass. At ten o’clock the mer- 
cury had dropped to fifteen below and one could 
see scarcely ten feet ahead in the storm. By 
noon the wind was howling like wild beasts 
on rampage, rattling windows, and tearing at 
the cornices as if bent upon destruction. 

“Some zephyr! I'll say,” remarked George, 
having come in from the garage with an armful 
of apple wood for the fireplace. “The snow is 
filled with bits of ice, hard and sharp, that cut 
my face like glass. It’s luckly you’ve finished 
your shopping, Sis.” 

Elizabeth glanced up at him, tears in her 
eyes. 

“Isn’t it pitiful? They can’t come now,” she 
gulped and George understood without further 
explanation. 

“They’ve had a week of beautiful weather, 
if they’d wanted to come,” he told her. “Cheer 
up, girl, it’s not your problem.” 

A sudden fiercer gust of wind shook the 
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then, died away with a dismal 


whole house; 
groan that sent shivers down Elizabeth’s spine. 
All afternoon the blizzard continued. The 


ground was swept bare in places. In others 
the snow ridged into drifts ten feet high. The 
path leading through the garden to Mr. Keev- 
er’s was piled level full. If it hadn’t been 
Christmas Eve George would have lost patience 
with Elizabeth for insisting, no matter how bad 
the storm, she wasn’t going to disappoint Lu- 
cinda by deserting her at the last moment. 
Twice Lucinda had telephoned and twice re- 
ceived the assurance Elizabeth would be over 
at seven o’clock sharp. 

Accordingly, before dark, George braved 
wind and snow to partially clear the path. 
“Now telephone when you’re ready to come 
home,” he cautioned when Elizabeth appeared 
dressed in a charming blue velvet frock, a blue 
beret pulled down closely over her yellow curls, 
her fur coat over her arm. “Don’t you dare 
to come home alone.” 

Elizabeth laughed skeptically as he helped 
her into her coat. 

“You don’t think I could get lost, do you?” 

“People have in less distance than that. Any- 
way we'll take no risk.” He took her arm and 
together they went out into the night. 

The wind had subsided and a sickly moon 
rode out from behind a veil of broken clouds. 
At the Keever back door George turned home- 
ward after Elizabeth had been admitted into 
the warm, steamy kitchen that smelled of spice 
cake, mince pies, sage, and evergreens. In her 
arms, protected from the icy blasts, Elizabeth 
bore her final contribution to Mr. Keever’s 
Christmas—a cluster of gorgeous, red‘ roses, 
that she had purchased after Lucinda had let 
fall the information that “Their ma always had 
red roses for Christmas.” 

“Merry Christmas!” she greeted Mr. Keev- 
er, who dozed before the fire in the library. 

“Same to you!” the aged man smiled wanly. 
“Oh, Elizabeth, if only one of—of my own 
children could have come home for Christmas!” 
Tears glistened in the proud, old eyes. 

Something clutched at the girl’s throat. Be- 
fore she realized it she threw her arms about 
the feeble, trembling shoulders and kissed the 
withered, wrinkled cheek. 

When she had done it she was almost as 
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disconcerted as he. Mr. Keever tried to speak 
but his voice broke and his white head went 
down into his thin, blue-veined hands. Eliz- 
abeth recovered her poise immediately. 

“That was a Christmas gift not meant for 
you,” she laughed. “I was saving it for my 
father; but someway it just wouldn’t keep any 
longer.” 

At that Lucinda who had come in, mean- 
while, with a warm house coat, joined in the 
laugh. Mr. Keever slipped his arms into the 
coat, remarking as he did so: “You'll have to 
be my adopted daughter, Elizabeth, I’m think- 
ing. Now what’s this surprise you say you 
have for me in the parlor, Lucinda?” 

Together they crossed the broad hall. When 
Lucinda opened the parlor door, the room was 
a blaze of light. A roaring fire leaped and 
crackled in the huge fireplace while a steam coil 
under the wide window seat sang a pleasant 
little song. Elizabeth’s swift glance had just 
time to take in the addition of numerous pack- 
ages piled about the foot of the tree when a 
giggle, suppressed but audible, came from a 
bank of evergreens in the darkest corner of the 
room. The next instant two rosy, sparkling . 
young women stumbled laughingly from their 
hiding place. 

“Merry Christmas! Surprise!” rang out 
their fresh, happy voices; then Mr. Keever 
was nearly smothered by the arms that went 
about him. 

“Nancy! Peg! Darth, too!” to a handsome, 
dark young man who, also, stepped from be- 
hind the evergreens. “Where did you come 
from? Stop now, stop, I say. Do you want 
to choke me?” With that Mr. Keever strug- 
gled free from their grasp, warm-looking and 
disheveled, but apparently pleased. 

Explanations to him and to Elizabeth fol- 
lowed. How they had crept in the backway 
and been hidden by Lucinda just before Eliz- 
abeth rapped on the kitchen door, how—but 
a great stamping and shuffling on the front 
porch cut short their elucidation. Peggy rushed 
to open the hall door and in trouped the 
tribe of Keevers—Tommy, Marcella, and Ar- 
thur first, followed by the grown-ups, Will 
and Bess, Peter and Charlotte, Mary, and even 
Jim and Carol were there. Such a din of 
laughter, good-natured banter, and hilarity as 
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Elizabeth in her wildest dreams of this reunion 
hadn’t imagined! Such squeals of delight from 
the children while the older folks vied with 
each other to see who could talk the loudest 
and fastest, or so it seemed to Elizabeth listen- 
ing. 

Presently, in a momentary lull, Mr. Keever 
surveyed his flock proudly as though taking 
stock; then his face grew serious. 

“Where’s Bobby?” he asked solicitously. 
“Didn’t he come?” 

“He surely did!” a deep voice came from 
the hall, followed by the appearance of a young 
giant, blond and wholesome-looking. “But I 
didn’t propose to appear unless you asked for 
me, you old rascal!” He grasped his father’s 
hand in both his. “I’ve been telling these fel- 
lows you’d never miss me.” 

At that moment Jim placed upon the table 
a huge basket from which he produced all sorts 
of goodies—a roasted turkey, cranberry sauce, 
an old-fashioned plum pudding Carol had 
made from a recipe her mother had brought 
from England years before, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, pickled peaches, candies, and nuts 
till the room resembled a delicatessen. 

In the excitement Elizabeth attempted to slip 
out; but observant Bob barred her way. 

“No you don’t, young lady!” He shook a 
forefinger accusingly. “Any girl that’d start 
a party like this must stay and finish it.” 

“Oh, don’t, please don’t let him know ever,” 
she whispered pleadingly. 

“And how? Don’t tell me you pulled this 
stunt without Dad’s knowledge. Well, I’ll be— 
but I’m glad! glad!” he broke off. “You'll stay, 
though, won’t you till we’ve had our gifts? I 
know Dad would wish it.” 

“Of course, if you want me,” Elizabeth an- 
swered reluctantly. 

“IT do—we all do. 
all this fun to you?” 

“Lucinda did a lot,” Elizabeth told him. “But 
why didn’t you let us know you were coming? 
We had given you up.” 

“We weren’t sure of Peter and we didn’t 
want Dad to be told and then, perhaps, be dis- 
appointed. I’m here to tell you if you hadn’t 
written as you did, I’d have been in California 
this minute. Iowa blizzards don’t appeal to 
me; but, say! how you can bring a fellow 


Why, girl, don’t we owe 
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to his senses! Girl, that letter of yours was 
a wow!” 

Rob’s eyes were laughing; but Elizabeth be- 
came conscience smitten. 

“Forgive me,” she begged, “but I knew how 
much your father wanted, needed you.” 

“We needed a jacking up,” laughed Bob. 
“As long as Dad lives we’ll bless you for it.” 

They went back to the group about the tree 
where Peter, as Santa Claus, was already dis- 
tributing gifts. Elizabeth was received in such 
friendly manner she wondered how she had 
dared remind these people, whom she scarcely 
knew, of their filial duty. Without exception 
each had brought her some gift—a string of 
crystal beads, a recent novel, cobwebby hose, 
dainty handkerchiefs, perfume, a chiffon scarf, 
and last, but by no means least, a beautiful, 
tooled leather address book inscribed in Bob’s 
plain, firm hand: “To Elizabeth. May she do 
it again, and often! Sincerely repentant, Bob.” 

In the confusion and excitement Elizabeth 
forgot to telephone George, but she didn’t go 
home alone. With Bob’s hand clasping her el- 
bow firmly she was piloted safely to her own 
door. After he had said “Good night!’ and 
turned to retrace his steps, she watched till his 
dark form disappeared in the darker shadow 
of the hedge; then, as the chimes in a distant 
church rang out “Joy to the World!” she 
glanced up at the clear, December night—star- 
sprinkled now—and, with a heart swelling with 
happiness, wondered for the thousandth time 
how any one could resist coming +hhome for 
Christmas. 


Eucharistic Thoughts 


The command to love God with our whole 
heart will be easy to fulfill, when we receive the 
God of love into our heart frequently in Holy 
Communion. 


Sanctifying grace is the door card which will 
admit you to the Eucharistic Banquet. 


A plenary indulgence may be gained by those 
who recite the rosary in presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, if they also receive Holy Commun- 
ion the same day. 


The Eucharistic Presence of Christ is the 
manifestation of God’s unending love for men. 
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The Fitzes of Fire Island 


F. H. SWEET 


(Continued) 


HROUGH the night the storm increased, 
and also through the next day. When 
the blackness gave place to the scarcely less 
dense gray of the wind-and-rain-possessed 
dawn, fresh men were sent out to relieve the 
night patrol. Coast watchers were just as nec- 
essary now as during the night, for twenty 
feet from the land all objects were invisible. 
The weather had moderated so there was 
no chill in the rain, and under it the thin glaze 
which had frozen over the rotten ice rapidly 
disappeared, and the soft, spongy mass beneath 
soon lost cohesive power and began to break 
apart. , 

About sunset a call for help was heard al- 
most under the wall of the station itself and 
so near that Sammy, who had just come in 
from patrol duty, seized a coil of rope and hur- 
ried out, thinking the boat had beached within 
a few yards of shore. But nothing could be 
seen except the driving wall of rain and the 
great foam-crested billows which the sea was 
pounding to pieces upon the rocks or sweeping 
in white churning lines far up the beach. A- 
gain the call for help came, so near that voices 
could be heard and words distinguished. The 
boats were not even brought out; but as soon 
as the probable location was determined, a 
Lyle gun sent a line through the rigging and 
a breeches buoy was quickly rigged and sent 
out. The boat proved to be a coal barge from 
Philadelphia, with a captain and a boy and two 
men, who were easily brought ashore. The 
barge, however, was hopelessly upon the rocks, 
and already being pounded to pieces by the 
seas which lifted and dashed her back with ter- 
rific blows. 

That night the crews of two small coasting 
schooners were saved, and a portion of a local 
steamer’s passengers. But when another dawn 
came, with the wind still blowing a hurricane 
and the coast sea a spongy mass of slush ice, 
with here and there an irregular line of clear 
water, they found a portion of a brigantine’s 


hull upon the beach, with no clue to its identity 
or its passengers. Perhaps it had broken up 
far out at sea and this portion of the hull drift- 
ed in, or possibly the vessel was a foreigner. No 
one ever knew whether the crew, and possibly 
passengers, had been lost or saved. 

Soon after this a dull boom was heard out 
at sea, at first deadened and almost lost in the 
violence of the storm. It was first noticed by 
the quick ear of Fitzy and brought to the at- 
tention of the others, who, after a little intent 
listening, heard the signals of distress also. 

“Fastened on them rocks in the rapids,” de- 
cided Keeper Briggs, at length. “It’s three 
fourths of a mile out there, an’ the rapids will 
be open water an’ boilin’. That signal's a liner, 
I think, or at any rate a big vessel. If she’s 
square upon the rocks an’ settled, she may last 
forty-eight hours in this sea, or mebbe a little 
more; if her nose is jest fastened an’ the rest 
poundin’, she’ll break up inside o’ twenty-four. 
Now how’ll we get out to her?” 

He studied the sea sharply, so far as the 
rain beating in his face would permit. Above 
the station was soft ice, reaching to the shore 
and extending out into the obscurity of the 
storm, with no open water. But opposite and 
for a few rods below, where an ocean current 
rounded in, the water was almost wholly open, 
with only an occasional floe. Like the ice field, 
this open water extended out into the obscurity 
of the storm. ; 

“TI expect the water goes straight out for a 
quarter of a mile or so to where the current 
swings off down the coast,” said the keeper, re- 
flectively. “Beyond that will be soft ice ag’in, 
like the rest. Now if it’s soft enough, mebbe 
we can crowd the lifeboat through for another 
quarter of a mile till we strike the rapids, 
where it will. be open ag’in. We'll take along 
axes an’ poles. It’s the only thing we can do.” 

“But if we can’t crowd through, we'll have 
to come back after the scooters, I s’pose,” said 
Sammy. 

“Of course. But they’re poor makeshifts 
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for a boat with lots o’ passengers, ‘specially 
when it’s a long way from shore, like this one. 
Scooters ain’t made to carry but two, an’ three 
or four’s a risky load. Still, they’ll go where 
nothin’ else in the boat world can. The life- 
boat’s what we need here, if we can crowd it 
through.” 

They had hurried into the station while talk- 
ing, and were now rolling the lifeboat down 
the beach upon its wheels. In a few minutes 
they had it slid off into the water and taken 
their places. It was easy to cross the open 
water to the ice, but when they tried to force 
the boat through that, even with axes and 
poles, they found it almost impossible to make 
any headway. The ice in most places was too 
rotten to bear a person’s weight, but too thick 
for the passage of a boat. After an hour’s 
hard labor with axes and poles, with scarcely 
a hundred feet of progress, they were ordered 
to desist. 

“It would take long enough for the vessel to 
sink before we could reach her at this rate,” 
said the keeper, anxiously. ‘“We’ll go back an’ 
get tre scooters an’ do what we can with them. 
If the boat was close in so we could make a 
number of trips, an’ there wa’n’t many passen- 
gers, the scooters might do; but I’m afraid 
they won’t amount to much in this case. How- 
ever, they’ll likely help us to save a few, an’ 
we couldn’t even get out to the boat in any oth- 
er way.” 

The return trip was made as swiftly as six 
pairs of strong arms could use the oars, for 
all felt much valuable time had been lost and 
that every moment now might mean life or 
death to those who were sending calls for help 
through the storm. As their shoulders swayed 
back and forth in unison with the strong, swift 
strokes that were almost throwing the boat 
from the water, their faces were set in stern 
lines, and even Fitzy, filling his father’s place, 
seemed as much of a man as the others. They 
did not waste even the few minutes necessary 
to replace the lifeboat in the station, but drew 
it high on the beach and then sprang as one 
man for the scooters. 

“Every one’s his own captain now,” shouted 
the keeper, hoarsely. “Keep your heads clear 
an’ your hands steady, an’ take any risk that’ll 
help speed. Don’t think o’ danger o’ death, or 
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anything except jest the people out there wait- 
in’ for us. An’ now may the good Lord stay 
right with us till this job’s done.” 

As they swept out across the shore ice and 
on into the storm over hard floes and rotten 
ice and plowing through slush, dodging cracks 
and heaped-up ridges crowded together by cur- 
rents, the scooters acting the part of sled and 
boat with equal celerity and sureness, Fitzy 
found, in spite of his supposed skill and ex- 
perience in managing the odd craft, that these 
men whose lives had been passed upon the wa- 
ter in all sorts of dangers and trying situations 
were vastly his superior in water and weather 
knowledge. Vigilant as he was, they saw many 
advantages of wind and ice and water that en- 
tirely escaped his notices and which quickly 
carried their scooters away from him in the 
direction of the dull booming that came at ir- 
regular intervals over the water. For a time 
the odd rasping of the sled runners upon the 
ice, and the quick plashes of the pumpkin seed- 
shaped hulls as they dipped into the water, 
were borne back to him on the wind; then they 
were lost in the other sounds. 

But Fitzy did not lack in courage and deter- 
mination. The dull booming was sufficient guide 
as to the direction, and his previous experience 
kept him from being confused at the sudden 
danger which seemed to spring at him from 
the storm. He could see only a few yards a- 
head, and there was not time to proceed cau- 
tiously.. Often the first warning he had of an 
open space or fissure was when his scooter 
slipped off into the one or bumped across the 
other. Occasionally there would come a grind- 
ing as the scooter nosed against thicker ice aft- 
er crossing open water, and then but for a 
few quick thrusts with his ready pole, raising 
the nose upon the new element to be crossed, 
the little craft would have stopped. Once a 
sudden jibing to meet a fierce blast which 
struck him squarely broadside threw him into 
the water. Had not his hand closed upon the 
mainsail rope like a vise, by which he gradually 
drew himself back on board, the scooter would 
have slipped away and left him without any 
possible chance of regaining the land. 

Suddenly, as he was crossing a piece of firm- 
er ice, he heard the sound of voices mingled 
with the wind, and a few moments later came 
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upon the other scooters gathered about what 
appeared to be a small fishing boat. Men and 
several small boys were being transferred to 
the scooters. As his craft swung in toward 
them, Keeper Briggs called: 

“Keep right on to the vessel, Fitzy. We found 
these people needin’ help, an’ must get ’em to 
shore quick’s we can. But we can manage by 
ourselves, as there’s only ‘leven. Tell the folks 
on the vessel that we’ll be there jest as soon’s 
hard work will let us. An’, Fitzy!....” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t try to carry more’n two passengers 
on that little scooter o’ yours. More’d wreck 
it in this weather an’ on this ice. Carry all 
you can, but don’t jam so you won’t be able to 
handle the scooter quick. You'll save more. 
An’ if the vessel’s pretty well across the rapids, 
take the people to tother shore. *T won’t be 
fur there, an’ you can make quick trips an’ save 
more. It’ll be rough on that shore, an’ no shel- 
ter; but danger from exposure’s better than 
wuss danger on the vessel.” 
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Fitzy jibbed until his sail filled, and then 
swept away once more upon his course. The 
booming of the signal gun was very plain now, 
but it was with the wind and farther away than 
any of them thought. When he came to the 
rapids the appeal for help was still ahead, and 
though it was more dangerous than any scoot- 
ering he had ever done, he dropped unhesitat- 
ingly into the swirling water and was swept 
nearly a half mile down before he could gain 
the opposite ice. Then he tacked back into the 
storm, following the booming until at length, 
not an eighth of a mile from land, he suddenly 
found himself under the dark hull of a great 
ocean liner, very low down in the water. Evi- 
dently the vessel had struck upon the rocks in 
the rapids, and then been forced off by the 
fierce wind and driven through the soft ice 
toward the land, where she had keeled upon 
her side and was now sinking. 


(Concluded next month) 


I Give You Love 


DoROTHY BANKER 


T WAS the day before Christmas, and Peg- 

gy was crying bitterly. Although nobody 
was there, she hid her face and wiped each 
tear furtively away. For she would not admit, 
even to herself, that she was lonesome for Lew- 
ie, or that she wanted him to be with her on 
Christmas day. 

She had come to Hillcrest to sulk and to for- 
get Lewie, and sulk and forget Lewie she 
would. 

Sternly, she recalled the last bitter scene 
with him. 

Her bag packed, and herself ready for de- 
parture, she had staged it swiftly, not even 
listening to his protests. 

“You can’t make me believe that you haven’t 
been unfaithful,” she had accused him harshly, 
and a little dramatically. “It wasn’t just busi- 
ness that made you take Miss Armstrong to 
dinner three nights this week.” 

“But it was, Peggy,” he said, patiently. “You 
know as well as I do that Miss Armstrong is 


in charge of the women’s departments, and we 
had to plan the Christmas advertising. Bill 
and Kenneth were with us at dinner. We de- 
cided that we could work and eat at the same 
time.” 

“Don’t try to make me believe that. I know 
you’d rather have dinner with her than with 
me. I’m just your wife,” she had taunted him. 

“For the love of heaven, Peggy, be sensi- 
ble,” he had roared. “You’re acting like a 
fool.” 

“I’m not the one that’s being a fool. You 
are, and all about Miss Armstrong. I’m not 
going to stand for it. I don’t have to live with 
an unfaithful husband, and I won’t a minute 
longer. I’m leaving you for good, Lewis Adams, 
and you'll never see me again. I hate you!” 

She tried now to recall the bitterness of that 
evening. But she could not. It was difficult 
even to remember Miss Armstrong or to feel 
any bitterness towards her. It was so much 
easier to recall last Christmas. 
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For the suburban atmosphere of Hillcrest 
fairly shouted of Christmas joys, of trees that 
were being decorated, and of closets that were 
bulging with hidden packages, and of children 
that were planning to stay awake all night for 
a glimpse of Santa Claus. 

Last Christmas had been their first Christ- 
mas together, and she and Lewie had decorated 
a tree just for each other. She had given him 
the tooled leather bill fold and cigarette case 
that were the joy of his heart. And he had 
given her the necklace and earrings of real 
crystal, and the coffee table she had wanted for 
the living room and the drapes for the dining 
room. It was so easy to remember those joyous 
gifts and happy occasions, she thought, and to 
wish that they might be a part of this Christ- 
mas. 

Furtively, she wiped away another tear. And 
then the doorbell rang. She rushed to the dress- 
ing table in her tiny bedroom, and powdered 
her nose quickly but efficiently. Maybe it 
might be—but she was insane to even suppose 
it— 

She opened the door upon the withered little 
lady of next door, the lady of the silvery hair 
whom she had seen sometimes as she limped 
about her back yard or stood on the porch talk- 
ing to the withered tall man who was her hus- 
band. 

“May I come in and talk to you?” the little 
old lady asked in a sweet voice. “I’m sorry 
to intrude. I’m Mrs. Brown, and I live next 
door.” 

“Won’t you sit down, Mrs. Brown?’ said 
Peggy, trying to smother the tears that came 
with her disappointment. She indicated the 
chair nearest the fireplace, and then sank on 
a little hassock nearby where there was not so 
much light on her face. 

“You'll probably think that I’m intruding up- 
on you to come at all, and to come begging a 
favor,” began Mrs. Brown, “but I see that you 
go to the city often, and I wondered if you 
could do an errand for me. Please don’t hesi- 
tate to say if it will be too much trouble,” she 
said formally but a little timidly. 

“Tll be glad to do anything that I can,” 
promised Peggy, wondering what the errand 
might be. Some last-minute Christmas gift, 
probably. 
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“You probably don’t understand what it is 
not to have enough money for everything you 
want, but we have so little now. The house 
where we live is practically all. I’ve saved 
every penny I could all year,” continued Mrs. 
Brown, suppressing the unpleasent memories 
of parsimonious marketing and the absence of 
luxuries on the table, “but I’ve only saved three 
dollars and twenty-seven cents, and that isn’t 
enough to buy a Christmas present for James.” 

She paused a minute. “To-morrow’s really 
more than Christmas for us.” Her faded eyes 
were suddenly bright and her withered face 
glowed with beauty. 

“To-morrow’s our fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary, and there are just James and me to cel- 
ebrate it. There’s friends, of course, but just 
James and me together. I always planned to 
do something really wonderful for James on 
our fiftieth anniversary,” she continued simply. 
“We were married on Christmas, you see, be- 
cause we thought that Christmas is the hap- 
piest time of the year.” 

“It should be,” agreed Peggy, inwardly 
mourning this Christmas. 

Mrs. Brown took from her bosom a small 
package, neatly wrapped in faded silk, and ex- 
tended it to Peggy. 

“James gave me this on our wedding day. 
He said that it reflected the color of my eyes, 
but that it could never gleam as brightly,” she 
quoted a little self-consciously, as she watched 
Peggy open the silk wrapper. 

Inside was a beautiful turqouise pendant of 
a quaint setting. Peggy exclaimed at its beau- 
ty, holding it in the palm of her hand, where 
it might catch the light. 

“The chain wore and broke years ago, and 
I lost it, but I found the pendant. I’ve always 
treasured it, but now I want you to take it to 
the city and sell it for me, if you will. I want 
money enough to buy James a cane. And I 
want you to buy the cane for me if you will, 
with the money from selling the pendant.” 


Because she thought Peggy seemed sur- 
prised, she indicated the limp, “Because I’m not 
able to go.” 

“But you can’t sell this,” protested Peggy. 
“You must keep it. Doesn’t it make you un- 
happy to think of selling it?” 





“Yes,” said Mrs. Brown. The sparkle of ut- 
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shed tears in her eyes made them gleam more 


brilliantly than did the turquoise. “But not 
nearly as unhappy as having no gift for James 
to-morrow. I must have a present because it’s 
our fiftieth anniversary, and because it’s 
Christmas. I always have had a present for 
him on Christmas. So if it won’t be too much 
trouble, will you take it to the city, and buy a 
cane, a strong black cane that will fit into the 
gold top that went on this cane?” She extended 
a broken half of a cane. 

“T gave it to James ten years ago for Christ- 
mas, and he treasured it so. He carried it 
everywhere, and showed it to everybody. But 
he broke it last year, and can’t use it now, when 
he needs it more than he ever did. I left the 
gold top at home, but you can get a cane this 
size. There'll be enough money from the tur- 
quoise for that; won’t there?” 

“There will be,” said Peggy, checking an im- 
pulse to cry for admiration and love of this gal- 
lant little person. “TI’ll see that there’s enough, 
and I’ll get the finest cane in the city.” 


“Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. Brown, 
rising quickly, and limping to the door. “I 
must not keep you from dressing and leaving. 
It’s late now.” 

Peggy ushered her out, pretending not to no- 
tice the tears that were starting down the 
wrinkled face that was yet beautiful, and the 
little shiver that disturbed the yet straight 
figure. 

Quickly, Peggy dropped the turquoise into 
her bag, and started to dress. She was just 
finishing her hair, and applying rouge and lip- 
stick when the doorbell rang again. Her heart 
beating a little quickly, she sped to answer it. 

This time it was the tall, withered man from 
next door. In his hand was a bulky little 
package. 

“I’m sorry to bother you,” he said gruffly, 
in the cracked voice that spoke of former vol- 
ume. “But I want you to do an errand for me 
if you go to the city to-day.” 

“T’'ll be glad to,” said Peggy, a little hyster- 
ically. “Come in and tell me about it.” 

“My name is Brown,” he began uncomfort- 
ably, when he was seated in the chair next to 
the fire, his tall form unrelaxed to its comfort. 
“I live next door.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen you, Mr. Brown.” 
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“I wonder if you would take this gold top to 
the city,” he said, unwrapping the bulky object, 
“and sell it for whatever yau can. I want to 
use the money to buy a gold chain for a pen- 
dant. And if you have time, would you buy 
the chain for me? I don’t get into the city very 
often, and I thought perhaps you could do it. 
Times have been so hard this year that there 
ain’t been much money coming in from the rent 
of our houses, not more than enough to take 
care of the taxes and to live on. Not even 
enough to buy a Christmas present for Maria. 
So I thought maybe you could get enough 
money off this to buy a chain for me. Get the 
best that you can with the money. Nothing’s 
too good for Maria. I thank you very much, 
young lady. You’re mighty good, and I can 
tell just from looking at you that you’re hon- 
est.” 

He started to the door, his gnarled old hand 
unsupported. How much he needed a cane, 
thought Peggy. 

When she had closed the door upon him, Peg- 
gy cried a little, the tears welling over, to the 
destruction of the rouge that she had just put 
on. 

“The old dears,” she thought tenderly. “Each 
trying to make a Christmas for the other, and 
sacrificing what’s dearest to them. Oh, if there 
were just something I could do.” 


Again in the bedroom, she took from a draw- 
er the box that held the crystals from another 
Christmas. Underneath the jeweler’s cotton 
were fifty dollars, in five- and ten-dollar bills, 
saved from the household allowance for 
months. The money was to have been used in 
buying a Christmas present for Lewie, a 
Christmas present that had been planned in the 
months before she had thought him unfaithful. 
But now would there be no need for the pres- 
ent, she thought unhappily. Lewie would not 
even wonder where she would spend her Christ- 
mas. There would be no tree with bulky mys- 
terious packages, and Lewie would not be there 
to help her to decorate it. 

“T’ll do it,” she said, aloud, “‘and they’ll have 
a Christmas even if I can’t .” 

She slipped hurriedly into her coat, and put 
on her hat, and was off to the city. 

She was long in finding a chain that should 
be worthy of Mrs. Brown and her turquoise 
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pendant, but was even longer in finding a dark 
cane strong enough to support Mr. Brown and 
of just the size that would fit into the gold top. 

Finally she returned with the cane and the 
chain and with one dollar and seventy cents 
remaining of the fifty dollars. The thirty cents 
had been spent for tissue paper and ribbons. 

She wrapped the pendant carefully in its 
faded ribbon wrapper and the gold top in tis- 
sue paper and put both of them into a neat 
small package. Then she took the cane and the 
package to Mrs. Brown. The chain was hid- 
den in her bag, to be extracted later in the back 
yard where she would talk to Mr. Brown as 
he worked. 

At the door to the old-fashioned house she 
felt momentarily foolish. 

“You should never have spent all that mon- 
ey,” she said, “for two people you don’t know. 
But you must make them happy. Imagine any 
two people being that close and that much in 
love after fifty years—” 

Mrs. Brown opened the door, her eyes a lit- 
tle red from weeping, about the turquoise pen- 
dant, probably, thought Peggy. 

“Here is the care,” said Peggy. “There was 
just enough money to buy it.” She extended 
the long package. “I can’t come in now. I 
have so many things todo. Ihope Mr. Brown 
will like it.” 

“T’m sure he will,” said Mrs. Brown, tremu- 
lously. “It was so kind of you to get it for me, 
and to sell the pendant.” She stepped back 
into. the room to set the package on a table. 

“And, Mrs. Brown, here’s just a little gift 
for you. Put it away and open it with your 
other gifts, or when you give the cane to Mr. 
Brown. It’s nothing much, only I happened 
to think that it looked like you.” 

Mrs. Brown, a little bewildered, protested: 
“But you should not have done that. Why, 
we hardly know you, and you already did so 
much for me. I don’t think we ought to take 
it.” 

“Please do,” interrupted Peggy. “I want 
you to have it. And, will you mind if I ask a 
personal question: Did you ever have a quar- 
rel with Mr. Brown?” 

“A quarrel? We had dozens of them. 
Mighty bitter ones. too. Once, I even left him 
because I thought he was in love with another 
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woman. But he really was not. It was only 
that I imagined it. But we were both unhappy 
about it for months. We've learned since then 
to bear and forbear. That’s what you have to 
do in marriage. You can’t run away from each 
other or from a problem that you face. You 
have to work out the problem.” 

“And do you really love each other now?” 
asked Peggy, and then realized that she need 
not have put the question into words. The 
turquoise pendant had answered that question, 
and the cane top too. 

“I think that we love each other more now 
than we did fifty years ago,” said Mrs. Brown, 
slowly. “It’s a different kind of love, of course, 
but it’s something greater. There’s not so much 
of kissing and of talking about it, but it’s so 
big that we can feel it in everything we do. 
We’re a part of each other,” she finished, awk- 
wardly. 

“Thank you for telling me,” said Peggy, and 
fled. 


She had forgotten about Mr. Brown as she 
slipped over to her house, trying to keep back 
the tears.. Such a tearful day it seemed to be, 
trying to keep her thoughts from Lewie and 
from what Mrs. Brown had just said. Nota 
bit like the day before Christmas should be. 


“Did you get the chain?” asked Mr. Brown, 
coming suddenly from his back yard, and 
standing beside her as she was fumbling in her 
bag for her key. 

“Yes, I did. It’s a lovely chain. There was 
just enough money from the cane to pay for it. 
I hope that Mrs. Brown will like it,” she said. 


“T’m sure she will,” he said, his gnarled hand 
closing caressingly over the small package. 
“Thank you for going to the city and getting 
it for me.” 

“Mr. Brown, could you ever love a woman 
that said she hated you, and then ran away 
from you, and would not let you know where 
she was, even if it were Christmas and she 
were your wife and you had always said you 
loved her?’ 

“Yes, I’d love her,” he said, in his gruff 
voice that was just now very tender. His eyes 
were far away, as if they saw again the blank- 
ness that had been when his Maria had run 





away from him, “and I’d find her, if I had to 
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go to the ends of the earth, to tell her I loved 
her.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brown,” said Peggy. 

This time she fled into the house. 

She would cry no more to-day. For to-day 
was the day before Christmas when everybody 
should be happy, when there should be joy and 
good fortune, and giving of precious gifts. 

She would telephone Lewie and ask him to 
come to her. 

She had no Christmas gift for him, and had 
no money with which to buy one. 


But hers would be the gift of gifts for him. 
She would say, when he came: “I am the pack- 
age under your Christmas tree. I am the only 
gift I have for you. I love you. Is that not 
gift enough?” 

She waited impatiently for the long distance 
phone call to go through, waited impatiently to 
hear Lewie’s dear voice over the wire. 

After an interminable time, the voice of the 
switchboard operator at his office said: “Mr. 
Adams has gone and will not be here until day 
after to-morrow.” 

Blankly, Peggy replaced the receiver, and 
stared, chin in hand. 

Now, she would not be able to give him her 
Christmas gift. He was gone. He did not 
love her. And she loved him. She knew sud- 
denly that he had never been unfaithful, that 
she should never have accused him of being un- 
faithful. 

She should have been always loving, always 
kind, always ready to help him to be success- 
ful. Oh, he was so dear, and she would proba- 
bly never see him again. 

Staring thus, she could not even cry. No 
tears would come. It was as if a great wringer 
had squeezed her dry, and left her aching all 
over. Aching with longing for Lewie. 

How long she sat there, she did not know. 
Until she heard the front door open quietly. She 
turned, startled out of her misery, and saw 
him striding through the door of the living 
room. 

With two more steps he was beside her, tak- 
ing her into his arms, crushing her close 
against his great coat, holding his cold face to 
hers. The touch of him released the wringer 
that was holding her, and she felt her tears wet 
against his cheek. 
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“Darling, don’t cry,” he said, gently, and 
stroked her face, drying the tears. 

“Lewie, how did you know where I was? 
I’ve been trying to call your office, and they 
said you had gone.” 

“I was coming to you, Peggy, when I learned 
that you were here. I’ve been searching for 
you ever since you went away. Peggy, I’ve 
come to make Christmas for you, if you’ll let 
me, and for myself. Christmas without you, 
Peggy, would not be Christmas. Peggy, I love 
you. Won’t you come home with me.” 

“Yes,” she said, softly, “and I’m never going 
to be jealous again. I know now that you 
weren’t unfaithful. I just imagined it. Can 
you forgive me?” 

“Hush,” he said, his lips closing her quiver- 
ing mouth. You mustn’t let that word come 
between us.” 

Much later, with the little tree that he had 
brought in place, and with a great many mys- 
terious packages around it, Peggy went over 
and knelt beside him as Lewie was placing a 
final package. 

“Lewie, I’ve only one package to put here,” 
she said, softly, “and that’s myself with the 
words: I love you. I hope you will like my 
Christmas gift.” 

“It’s the very best Christmas gift I could 
have,” he said, seriously, “and I’ll keep it for- 
ever and ever.” Carefully, he took the gift 
into his arms. 


Children’s Corner 


(Continued from page 344) 


Christmas! And the whole world sings of “Peace on 
Earth, Good will to men.” Bright tinsel gleams while 
gold bells ring, and heavy hearts are glad again. For 
Christmas is a time of joy, and we should be ever 
mindful of Him who visited this earth to save the souls 
of you and me. So let your hearts be glad and gay 
and happy on this Christmas day. 


Teacher—“Jakie give a sentence using the word de- 
ceit.” 
Jakie—“I wear pants with patches on de seat.” 


“What is’ the meaning of ‘alter ego?’” asked the 
teacher of the beginners’ class in Latin. 
“It means the ‘other I,’” responded a pupil. 
“Give me a sentence containing the phrase.” 
“He winked his alter ego.” 
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DEAR READERS: 
The editor of Kweery KorNer makes use of this op- 
ortunity to extend to all readers of his column and 
THe GRAIL the very best greetings of the season. May 
Christ, Newborn Babe of Bethlehem, bless you and 
those near and dear to you with every Yuletide joy and 
prosper all of your affeirs in the New Year. 

With this issue of THE GRAIL KWEERY KORNER com- 
pletes its fourth year. Your interest in this column, 
the many questions you have sent in, all show that 
there exists in our people a healthy spiritual curiosity. 
May we exhort you at this time to cultivate your 
estimable desire to learn more and more about our won- 
derful religion. The better acquainted we are with 
matters of faith, the more sincere are we in its prac- 
tice. And may we take this occasion once more to ask 
our readers to kindly read the instructions which are 
found at the beginning of KWEERY KORNER in each 
issue of THe GrariL. It is simply impossible to answer 
any questions by personal mail—all questions must find 
reply in this column only. A kind abidance by this 
rule will be very sincerely appreciated by 

Your editor, 
Rev. HENRY CourRTNEY, O. S. B. 





RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be wr'tten plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GraIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Notes: The questioner about the Catholic education 
of her children from Chicago will kindly read the above 
communication to KWEERY KORNER readers. The case 
is one that will have to be taken to a local priest. 

The questioner about confession and the children 
should likewise consult the local confessor. 

The questioner from Brooklyn, N. Y., about “chain 
prayers” will find a complete answer in the January 
issue of KwWEERY KoRNER of this present year. Con- 
cerning the matter of dress, let us suggest that you 
ask that question of your confessor. 


Is there ven particular symbolism in the make-up of 
a candle itself?—St. Louis, Mo. 

Yes, and one that is truly beautiful. The wax, being 
stainless, represents Christ’s spotless body. The wick 
enclosed in the wax is an image of Christ’s soul and 
the candle flame typifies the Divine Nature united to 
the human in the one Divine Person. 


Has the gift of tongues ceased in the Church?— 
Springfield, Mass. 

The gift of tongues was often bestowed during the 
first Christian centuries, so as to facilitate the rapid 
spreading of the faith; but once the Faith had been 
ue by means of miracles, and sealed by the blood 
of martyrs, the gift of tongues became more rare. It 
has, however, never entirely ceased in the Ch for 
Saint Francis of Assisi, Saint Dominic, Saint Anthony 
of Padua, Saint Francis Xavier and others possessed 
this wonderful gift. 





A cousin of mine who is a convert has been krown 
for years by the name of Dirk. He asked me to inquire 
about the name and if there is a Saint by that name.— 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dirk is the Dutch contraction of the name Theodoric. 
There are several Saints with the name Theodoric, the 
most prominent, the Bishop of Minden, whose feast the 
Church commemorates on February 2nd. 


Is Mona the name of a Saint?—Kansas City, Kans. 

Mona is a contraction of the name Monica. Saint 
Monica, the mother of the great Saint Augustine, and 
one of the loveliest of all Saints, is commemorated each 
year on the 4th of May. 


Is there any Ananias mentioned in the Bible other 
than the husband of Sapphira?—Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Yes. In Chapter nine of the Acts of the Apostles 
mention is made of a certain Ananias, who is believed 
- _— been one of the seventy-two disciples of Our 
ra. 


How many Patriarchs does the church recognize be- 
fore the time of the deluge?—Peoria, II). 

Counting Noe as the last, there were ten antediluvian 
Patriarchs. cncadetaiaaiinnis 


Are all the events of the Way of the Cross to be 
found in the Bible?—New Orleans, La. 

No, they are not. There is no mention in the Bible 
of the three falls of the Savior, of his meeting His 
Blessed Mother or of Veronica. The incidents here 
mentioned are handed down by pious tradition. 


What do the letters R. S. M. after a Sister’s name 
stand for?—Oak Park, IIl. 

The letters mentioned are the distinguishing mark, 
aoety come into use, of the religious of the Sisters of 

ercy. lie Mish Pa 


Is it correct to call the prayers before and after 
meals a “grace” ?—Chicago, IIl. 

The custom of doing so is indeed quite common. How- 
ever, the prayer before the meal is more properly called 
the “blessing” and the one after the meal the “grace,” 
coming from the Latin word “gratiae” and meaning 
“ an s.”” 


My teacher is called Sister Amy and I cannot find 
the name in the Lives of the Saints. Is Amy the name 
of a Saint?—Toledo, O. 

You may always rest assured that the name of any 
religious in your school is a Saint’s name. Amy is the 
French form of either Amanda or Amata. Amanda, in 
turn, is the feminine form of Amandus and both 
Amandus and Amata are the names of ‘Saints. 


What is meant by the “Golden Rose” ?—Canton, Il. 

The “Golden Rose” is an ornament which the Pope 
blesses on Laetare Sunday (fourth Sunday of Lent) 
every year. It is then sent to some outstanding Catho- 
lic. ba custom has taken place annually since the 
year ‘ 


May a person be invested in a scapular with the 
sca: wr medal? Does a new scapular medal have to 
be blessed?—Detroit, Mich. 

No, the investiture must be made with the scapular 
proper and by a priest who has the proper 
so to invest. A mew scapular m must blessed 
and again by a priest who has the faculty to invest in 
the scapular. A new scapular proper does not have to 
be blessed, once one is properly enrolled. 
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ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


(A Legend of Ireland) 


Each Christmas Eve, the peasants say, 
In memory of His birth 

The Christ Child comes, in humble guise, 
To wander o’er the earth. 


They leave the shutters parted wide, 
That far into the night 

The waxen candle burning there 
May shed a guiding light. 


They place upon the table white 
A bowl of milk and bread— 

If He, perchance, should enter there, 
The Christ Child must be fed. 


They hope that He Who found no room 
But Bethlehem’s manger dim, 

Will seek the little resting place 
The children make for Him. 


—B. A. NEWTON. 


A TRUE CHRISTMAS STORY 


“Tell us a story, Uncle Hub,” Genevieve coaxed, “but 
stop when you get to ‘when we got down the stairs and 
opened the door.’ I don’t like the rest of it.” 

“Oh, that is the part I like best,” Helen spoke up. 
“Genevieve may go out in the other room if she doesn’t 
want to hear it all.” 

“Well, all right. Are you ready?” 

“I am! I am!” two voices responded. 

“When I was a little boy, I lived in Wisconsin. 
Seventy years ago in the vicinity of Green Bay there 
were many trees, and houses were far apart, because 
the country was not very thickly settled. Indians 
roamed at will from place to place and were very 
friendly. They were welcome visitors at every home. 
No one ever thought of refusing hospitality to an In- 
dian. 

“Well, it was Christmas eve, and my brothers and 
sister and I were talking about Santa Claus and won- 
dering what he would bring. We did wish we could see 
him just once. I thought he was so big and fat that if 
he tried to get down the chimney he would surely get 
stuck. My sister Ida said she believed he would come 
in the door because the black in the chimney would 
spoil his clothes. We kept talking and wishing till 
our mother said, ‘If you children don’t go to bed and 





stop your noise, there’ll be no Santa Claus in this 
house to-night.’ 

“Can’t we stay up just this once to see him?” broth- 
er George pleaded. 

“No, indeed! If he should catch you peeking, you 
would get nothing but a switch,” Mother replied. “Now 
go to bed like good children.” 

“Going up the stairs as if there were weights on our 
feet, we went to bed, but not to sleep. We just couldn’t 
keep from wondering what Santa Claus looked like and 
wishing we could see him. Pretty soon we heard a 
noise, a great big noise like something heavy being 
brought into the house. We could hear grunts and 
heavy breathin,*, and we were so excited that we sat 
up in bed and strained our ears to listen. It must be 
Santa Claus! His pack surely was heavy, else why so 
much noise? Maybe he had to push it through the 
door, else why would it take so much breath? 

“The longer we listened, the more we .wanted to see 
Santa Claus, and when everything had quieted down we 
were sure he was putting our presents in the stockings 
we had hung up before we-went to bed. 


“Finally we could stand it no longer, and we agreed 
to creep out of bed and down the stairs as quiet as 
mice, 

“Now George was fat and chunky and every time he 
tried to move, a board was sure to squeak, for the floor 
was cheaply made as were those of all the settlers in 
this new country. We had a hard time getting down 
without making a noise, and we thought every minute 
someone would hear us. 

“Finally we got down stairs and—” 

“Wait, Uncle Hub, stop!” said Genevieve, as she 
placed both hands over her ears. “I’m going into the 
kitchen!” and away she went while Uncle Hub and 
Helen laughed heartily. 

“Go on, Uncle Hub. I like the rest. That’s the 
exciting part.” Helen’s eyes were dancing. 

“We opened the door carefully, quietly, hardly dar- 
ing to breathe for fear Santa Claus would hear us, but 
instead of old Santa reaching up to fill the pairs of 
empty stockings,—instead of a little fat man in a red 
coat, high boots, and furry cap, and a long white beard, 
—I say, instead of feasting our eyes on a great big 
pack of toys with dolls, and tops, and drums, and jump- 
ing jacks, and tin horns—instead of all that we had 
expected, we saw, lying on the floor, six big stalwart 
Indians, wrapped in blankets and snoring till the raft- 
ers shook and the windows rattled, almost!” 
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“Were you frightened?” Helen’s eyes were big and 
round. 

“No, indeed. No one was afraid of the friendly In- 
dians. They were always welcome and every home 
shared food and shelter gladly. 

“But we were disappointed. We went back upstairs 
to bed and finally fell asleep to dream of Santa Claus 
wrapped in a blanket, and Indians driving reindeer, 
with sleigh bells jingling in the frosty night. 

“But morning came at last, for every night must 
have an end, and we hurriedly dressed and ran down 
stairs. Santa Claus had been there sometime during 
the night, or sent his agent, for every stocking was 
filled. 

“Mother told us that if we had risen a little earlier 
we might have seen the Indians who slept in the best 
room on the floor. They had eaten their breakfast 
early and gone. 

“But we never said a word,—and don’t you tell!” 
Uncle Hub looked very serious but there was a twinkle 
in his eyes while the corner of his mouth twitched, and 
then he laughed heartily. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


All the trees in the big forest seemed to be alive with 
excitement. They stood like soldiers, straight and tall. 
It was early evening and the air was frosty. The full 
moon shed a silver radiance over everything, and gay 
little frost stirs twinkled on every bush. A light wind 
rustled the branches of the trees and the big old spruce 
shook himself and groaned. He had seen many winters 
come and go and been bent and twisted until it seemed 
as if his great branches would snap in the next hard 
wind. 

It was such a beautiful night that not a tree wanted 
to sleep, and there was considerable tweaking of 
branches and rustling of dry leaves. Presently the old 
tree spoke: “To-day is the first day of December.” 

“The first day of December,” repeated the little baby 
spruce, “What does that mean?” 

“It means that it is just twenty-five days till Christ- 
mas,” said the old spruce kindly. 

“Christmas!” exclaimed the baby spruce. “What is 
that?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you. In nearly all of the 
countries of the world the birthday of the baby Jesus 
is celebrated, and one of the symbols of this holy day 
is the Christmas tree. It is a plain evergreen tree like 
one of us, and on it are hung brightly colored orna- 
ments and gayly wrapped gifts. So much happiness 
does this tree bring that to be chosen for this purpose 
is indeed a great honor. Some time soon men will come 
into the forest and pick out the best trees and take 
them away. They will be very carefully rolled and tied 
to keep the branches from breaking and then they will 
be ‘sent many miles away. Some will go into wealthy 
homes and some into poorer ones. Then after the 
children are in bed loving hands will tie gifts to the 
branches.” 

The pine trees sighed, “They will never choose us.” 

“Neither will we be chosen,” the birches sadly whis- 
pered. 
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The half-grown firs and the birches held their heads 
up proudly. “We are pretty sure to be taken,” one 
spoke proudly. “We all have straight trunks and 
tapering branches.” 

The littlest baby spruce spoke again: “Why weren’t 
you ever taken?” All the other trees said: “Sh!” 
They were afraid the old spruce would feel badly. 

“Because I wasn’t beautiful. Who would want a tree 
with gnarled branches? People want pretty trees for 
Christmas. But I do not mind. There are many others 
who can go away to spread good cheer so I am happy 
here in the old forest.” 

The big fir tree standing over the baby spruce said, 
“I may get a chance this year for community Christ- 
mas trees are becoming popular, and they need tall 
trees like me to stand in the streets, to be strung with 
beautiful colored lights.” 

“Oh, I want to go,” cried the baby spruce, “but I am 
too little. They would never choose me.” 

“Don’t worry,” said the old spruce. “Many persons 
have no room for large trees, and choose small trees 
like you for the center of the table. But we’ve talked 
enough now. Let us go to sleep for to-morrow the men 
may come to look us over, so we must appear at our 
best.” 

A hush fell over Christmas Tree Land. The big 
round moon shed a glorious golden light over all and 
the little frost stars twinkled on the trees in eager 
anticipation of the coming of Christmas. 


Two modern little girls, on their way home from 
Sunday school, were solemnly discussing the lesson. 
“Do you believe there is a devil?” asked one. 

“No,” said the other promptly. “It’s like Santa Claus; 
it’s your father.” 


(Continued on page 341) 


Abbey and Seminary 


—November brought us a few flurries of snow that 
whitened the ground several times for a brief period 
each. 

—tThe feast of All Saints was solemnized by a Pon- 
tifical High Mass, which was celebrated by Father 
Abbot Ignatius. For some of the students it was the 
first time they had an opportunity to see such a Mass. 

—The annual Pontifical Requiem High Mass for 
benefactors was celebrated on the morning of Nov. 5th. 

—His Excellency, the Most Rev. Emmanuel B. Led- 
vina, D. D., a distinguished alumnus, now Bishop 
of Corpus Christi, was a welcome guest at the Abbey 
on Nov. 6 and 7. On the morning of the 7th he raised 
to the diaconate for his diocese in the far South, the 
Rev. Mr. Francis Gronotte of our Seminary, who had 
received the subdiaconate in May. Seven other sub- 
deacons of the seminary who were also ordained to the 
diaconate on the same occasion were the Rev. Messrs. 
Paul Holthaus, for Belleville; William Borntraeger, 
Robert Canty, Jerome Lammers, Bernard Spoelker, 
Delphin Thomas, and Robert Willett for the diocese of 
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Louisville. The priesthood will be conferred this school 
year. 

—Father Abbot left on Nov. 9 on a business trip to 
our Indian missions in the Dakotas. On the way out 
he encountered some snow and a temperature that reg- 
istered 10 below zero. This foretaste of winter did not 
last long. From Marty, S. D., Father Sylvester accom- 
panied him to Fargo, Devils Lake, and the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, which touches the Canadian 
border. On the way back they stopped at Stephan, 
S. D., to see Fathers Pius, Justin, and Fintan. He will 
return to the Abbey about Dec. 1. 

—On election day the voters of the Abbey and the 
Seminary—some, perhaps, on “elephants,” but the 
great majority, no doubt, astride the humble donkey— 
went, like all other good American citizens, to the polls 
to cast their votes for a President for our Republic for 
the coming four years. The Democratic landslide that 
ensued was not entirely unexpected. Voting by machine, 
instead of paper and pencil, is simple and easy, and is 
said to be foolproof. 

—From the very beginning, when the electric light 
plant was installed years ago, d-c or direct current has 
been in use for lights and motive power at the Abbey. 


_ When the high-tension line came from Rockport to St. 


Meinrad a little less than two years ago a-c or alternat- 
ing current was brought to us. For this current the 
Abbey Press building was wired, so also was the new 
Minor Seminary. Last summer the change was made 
in the Major Seminary, and now the Abbey likewise 
has the new current with twenty-four-hour service. The 
church, which is next in line, will be illuminated by the 
a-c current as soon as the transformation can be effect- 
ed—In years gone by, as our alumni and other ac- 
quaintances may recall, at 8:55 p. m. the engineer at 
the power plant gave his “good-night” signal by dim- 
ming the lights for a second. This was a warning that 
the lights would be turned off in five minutes. At the 
stroke of nine the dynamo was then shut off for the 
night. At 3:35 the following morning it awoke for an- 
other day of labor in the service of God and man, its 
great heart pulsating again with renewed vigor and 
vitality, transmitting the spark of life to glowing globe 
and swiftly turning motors. 

—tThe students of the Minor Seminary have taken 
up the “Missa recitata,” especially on Sunday mornings 
at their Communion Mass. While the “recited Mass” 
should prove attractive to all the faithful, it is eminent- 
ly appropriate for those who are preparing themselves 
to stand one day at the altar in the capacity of priests 
of God. 

—Mr. Arthur Stich, who was compelled by poor 
health to discontinue his studies after he had begun the 
course in philosophy some four years ago, passed away 
on Nov. 8, a victim of tuberculosis. The deceased, who 
was preparing for the diocese of Louisville, was a fine 
young man, esteemed both by professors and fellow 
students. Obedient to the whisperings of Divine Grace, 
he came to the seminary; but, hearing the call of the 
Master, who beckoned him to eternal life, he said: 
“Behold! I come.” May he rest in peace! 
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—Mr. Beriault of Indianapolis gave two readings in 
the college auditorium on the afternoon of Nov. 23 to 
appreciative audiences. “Rip Van Winkle” and “A 
Mid-Summer-Nights’ Dream” were the selections given. 


—Thanksgiving was a beautiful, sunshiny, springlike 
day. 


Book Notices 


In Lift Your Hand Skywards Ethel King has be- 
queathed to us an attractively bound volume of 27 
poems that sparkle with tic thought. Her keen 
poetic eye pierces the cold exterior of commonplace 
things and the beautiful that elevates the 
“heart” skywards. Thus in “A Nebular Hypothesis” 
she likens the stars to “headlights of celestial cars 
parked up their temporarily,....” and lets us 
where their owners might be and what they are doing. 
Boards. 31 p. Banner Press, Emory ite | Sot 
gia. : a 


Word Music, by Kate Chidsey Strouse, is a slender 
volume of eighteen. . The thoughts may have 
been music to the author, but they fail to strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the reader use they lack ima; 
and appeal. The omission of punctuation marks 
not improve the commonplace lines. Cloth. $1.25. 32 
p. Christopher Publishing House, Boston. P. K. 


Through St. Nicholas to the Child Jesus, a Christ- 
mas play for children in one act, is a very brief and 
thoroughly Christian story of what takes place in the 
mind and heart of a child during the days immediately 

receding Christmas. More charming setting than the 
orest of evergreens could hardly have been chosen. 
The characters, to the number of twenty-one, are elves 
and brownies, angels and two small children, Saint 
Nicholas and the Infant Jesus. Simplicity and childish 
interest in Christmas are the outstanding features in 
this beautiful story of unselfishness, in which two little 
tots write a letter to the Infant Savior asking the cure 
of their sick mother. Jesus and His angels are made to 
walk amongst the trees and converse with the fairies; 
Saint Nicholas delivers the letter to the Infant 
esus. Simple songs and dances add action and beauty 
to the playlet. Adults will enjoy a presentation of 
this story as much as the children. The Rev. Mathias 
Helfen is the author. The Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment, 1511 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 25¢ or 13 copies for $2.50. J. P. 


Ellen of the Plains Country, by Stephen Morris 
Johnston, is a story of the real West of to-day. Its 
characters are undiluted; its humor and pathos are 
humanly true. And back of it all is the picture of 
those heroic priests and sisters who toil with such 
sacrifice that the seed of Tod’s Word may thrive amid 
those arid surroundings. Benziger Brothers. Net $1.25. 


In Inviolable, the author, Helen M. Bulger, pictures a 
modern marriage tangle from a Catholic viewpoint and 
with a Catholic solution. We know there are many 
similar cases; and we can only hope and pray that a 
like sqlution may come to them, even though, as in this 
story, it come thro much bitter wafiecing:. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Net $1.50. H. D. 


Clementia, the author of well-known, charming child 
stories, presents as her latest offering New Neighbors 
at Bird-a-Lea. Besides the already familiar ese 
a ey are —_—ee Incidents both os = 

rilling keep the reader in suspense. st 
of the author has lost none of its charm and discern- 
ment in portrayal of children and wn-ups. The 
Bookery. Chicago. P. O. Box 152. ice $1.00. H. D. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


A Christmas Legend 


On the outskirts of the town of Bethlehem lived a 
blameless old couple, on whose heads the snows of 
eighty years had already fallen, and who walked be- 
fore God according to the Law. They were very poor, 
and eked out a bare living from the rocky soil upon 
which they lived, by raising vegetables and selling 
them. They sold only the best of their crop, and kept 
the shrivelled and undersized vegetables for their own 
use. But as most of the crops was of the undersized, 
undernourished kind, they sold very little, and barely 
paid the rent on the hut they lived in and the small 
plot of land on which it stood. 

Their landlord was a stout, overfed Jew, who dressed 
in rich silks and fine linens and never forgave anyone 
even a farthing. He owned the largest inn in Bethle- 
hem, and as the time for census taking came, and 
crowds were flocking to the city, he rubbed his fat 
white hands together and gloated over the growing 
pile of gold coins in his strong box. He also owned 
a number of poor hovels outside the city, which he 
let to indigent people like the old couple aforemen- 
tioned, and waxed fat on the yearly rent which he col- 
lected from them. He had been to visit the old couple 
that day, and when they protested that they did not 
have the money, he threatened to put them out if it 
was not forthcoming by the following morning. 

Sadly they went about their duties, saying to them- 
selves, “This is the last night we shall sleep beneath 
this humble roof, for we cannot pay the landlord.” And 
Michol went out with a water jar upon her head to 
the well a short distance away. Of this well, a legend 
was told, from father to son, saying: “When this well 
draweth gold, the Messias shall be born.” Michol, 
nothing loth, let down the bucket, filled it, and began 
to draw up. Her old eyes were dim, but when she 
tilted it to pour into the jar, a stream of ylittering 
gold coins tinkled into the vase instead of water. Mi- 
chol was stricken as one paralyzed, and for a moment 
she could not move; then the legend came to her mind, 
and she shrieked with joy and flew as fast as her old 
legs would carry her, to call her husband. At the 
same time, a great and brilliant light illuminated the 
sky, and musical sounds issued from it, and the rays 
all pointed down the hilly road to a cave in the moun- 
tainside. 

“Josaphat, come quickly!” she cried, and he mar- 
velled at the light, and between them, they dragged 








the heavy jar full of gold coins to their home. He 
asked where she obtained them, and she told him. 

“What does it mean?” he asked, unbelieving. 

“Praise Jehovah, Josaphat! The Messias is born!” 
And seizing his hand, she dragged him along down the 
road with her, to where the rays of light illuminated 
the cave. And they fell down and adored Him, and 
gave of their gold coins to Joseph, that he might buy 
food for his wife and himself. 

And the next day the landlord marvelled at the 
glittering new coins they gave him. 


Sending a Christmas Basket 


There are many thrills at Christmas time, but who 
does not love to see a heap of mysterious, promising 
packages all wrapped up in bright paper, red and 
silver and green and gold, all tagged with his name, 
ready and waiting at the foot of the tree, or piled 
about his plate at breakfast on Christmas morn? They 
say it is more blessed to give than to receive, but of 
late years, it has become the custom to regard the 
blessed habit of Christmas giving as nothing but an 
unmitigated bore and a tiresome obligation. Promis- 
cuous giving to all and sundry might easily become 
that, besides being a tax on the pocketbook; gift-giving 
should be a thing of joy, and if narrowed down to only 
those most near and dear, it will be. If a gift cannot 
be chosen with intent to surprise and delight, and no 
pleasure is taken in its preparation or purchase, then 
it is better not to give at all. 

A relative or very dear friend may be living in a dis- 
tant city, and we wish to remember them. Whether 
they keep house or not, they will appreciate a hamper 
filled with goodies of various kinds—especially home- 
made ones. Two or three glasses of jelly, each one 
different, a box of dates, stuffed with walnuts and 
rolled in sugar, a dozen or two of assorted rookies, a 
package of figs, a loaf of Christmas bread, containing 
almonds and raisins, a tin of homemade fruit cake, a 
box of candy, bought or homemade, a gay holiday 
package of cigarettes, if there is a man in the picture, 
buttered and salted almonds, packed in a fancy box 
in wax paper, and here and there to fill in odd spaces, 
an orange or red-cheeked apple. 

Such a gift is always acceptable and never boresome, 
for everyone has a sweet tooth and appreciates goodies. 
A business girl who does not keep house would find it 





a boon, and if one has a relative in a convent, it is 
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extremely appropriate, since it is difficult to know what 
to give’ a nun. Then, after all of our relatives and 
friends have been provided for, we ought still to pack 
one more basket—for the Christ Child—that is, send 
it brimming full by secret messenger to some poor fam- 
ily, although a poor family might prefer solid staple 
groceries instead of only dainty sweets to nibble. 


Our Christmas Customs 


Every country has its own particular Christmas cus- 
tom, but we have taken them all, and made them our 
own. The great glittering tree standing in our living 
rooms was borrowed from Germany, which, in turn, 
obtained it from St. Boniface, apostle of that country. 
The people, pagans at that time, were about to offer 
sacrifice before a great oak in the forest, when along 
came the Saint with his disciples, and preached to them 
about the true God and the birth of Christ, whose 
festival it was. Cutting a small hemlock tree, he bade 
them each to do likewise; they obeyed, and marching 
to their homes, he taught them to set up a little tree 
each year and decorate it with lights in memory of 
Christ, Who is the Light of the World. They believed 
and were baptized. 

Our stocking hanging comes from France, whose 
Santa Claus is called “Father Noél,” meaning Father 
Christmas. He is the envoy of the Christ Child, and 
comes to bring gifts to the good children of France. 
In Holland the children set their wooden shoes in front 
of the fireplace, and in the morning they are filled 
with gifts. Here, the good old Saint of Christmas is 
called ‘Xris Kringle,” taken from “Krist Kindel,”’ 
meaning Christ Child. We have plum puddings and 
yule logs from “Merrie England,” where a great cere- 
mony was made of cutting the great log out in the 
woods, then dragging it through the snow, usually with 
the youngest member of the family riding it; then it 
was placed in the fireplace and kindled, and the wine 
cups were filled and toasts drunk. Another ceremony 
was setting fire to the brandy which surrounded the 
great ball of pudding and bringing it in enveloped in 
blue flame, amid the shouts of the guests. Singing 
carols was another foreign custom which we adopted. 

But the Christmas dinner in which turkey reigns 
supreme, is distinctively our own, together with all 
the other “trimmin’s” that go with it. Turkey is now 
eaten all over the world, but no one in foreign coun- 
tries seems to serve it in quite the manner, and with 
the ensemble that we do. 


A Dog for the Children 


If the depression has not struck you, and your chil- 
dren are to have a brand new set of toys for Christ- 
mas, then think of those children who are not going 
to have any, whose fathers are jobless, and whose 
mothers are probably doing hard drudge work to help 
keep their babies’ mouths filled. Send all the old toys 
to some association which will distribute them to the 
poor—the St. Vincent de Paul Association, for instance 
—or to the missions. And this brings us to the sub- 
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ject of a dog. Why not give your children a real, live, 
cuddly dog for Christmas? Can you imagine how he 
would look, seated at the foot of the tree, with a big 
red bow around his neck, and a big tag, saying: “For 
Mary and Martin and Billie?” 

A dog is a living object lesson in kindness to dumb 
animals, and a never-ending delight to most children— 
boys especially. The best plan is to get one from a 
reputable dealer, and the best age at which to get him 
is, as soon as he no longer needs his mother’s care, for 
then, he can grow up with the children, and become 
accustomed to them. An older dog sometimes will not 
adapt himself readily to his surroundings, especially 
if he is not used to children. He may snap at them 
if they are a trifle rough in their play. . 

As to the type, fox or Scottish terriers are always 
good; setters, spaniels, and collies are both beautiful 
and gentle; the Samoyed, called the “biteless dog with 
the human brain,” is not unlike the Spitz, but larger. 
If a small dog is” liked, one that will not grow very 
large, a toy poodle, chow or Pomeranian may be cho- 
sen. Bulls are very good while babies, but, later on, 
their play is rough, and they are apt to thoughtlessly 
snap at their companions. 

It is best to get a detailed menu for the dog from the 
dealer, so that he may not become ill from ill-advised 
feeding. The dog should be brushed every day, and 
bathed not oftener than once in three weeks. After 
the bath, in winter, he should be kept in a warm place 
until dry. His sleeping place should also be warm 
and dry. 


Reverend Mother Mary Teresa of Jesus 


FOUNDRESS OF SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


This energetic and saintly woman, known before her 
entrance into religion as Caroline Gerhardinger, was 
born of sturdy German stock in the year 1797, in 
Stadtamhof, near Ratisbon. She was taught by Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, founded by St. Peter Fourier, but 
in 1809 the convent was disbanded and the property 
confiscated in accordance with an order by the Govern- 
ment. For several years she taught school as a secular 
teacher, being under the spiritual direction of Father 
Wittman, afterward Bishop Wittman, who was biding 
his time, until the Bavarian laws should permit the re- 
opening of convents. 

Finally, after a long wait, in 1818 his opportunity 
presented itself when the Concordat between Bavaria 
and the Holy See was signed, and Caroline and the 
little band of teachers who attached themeslves to her, 
longed to begin the conventual life. With a compan- 
ion, Miss Caroline herself applied to the ministerial 
department for the necessary permission to open a 
convent. The permission given, Father Wittman gave 
the young ladies the old Notre Dame rule as composed 
by St. Peter Fourier, with some modifications. Since 
they were to teach the poverty-stricken children of 
their city, their Father Director thought it would in- 
spire confidence if they called themselves the “Poor 
School Sisters of Notre Dame,” and lived in poverty 
themselves. True to his expectations, this had the de- 
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sired effect, and the poor classes gladly entrusted their 
children to the new religious. However, in America, 
the name “Poor” had to be dropped because of existing 
conditions, and in this country they are called simply 
“School Sisters of Notre Dame.” 

At once, the new institute began to flourish and 
branch out, not, however, without many trials and 
hardships, which stamped it as a work of God, for 
Satan labors hard against anything that might snatch 
souls from his greedy maw. From city to city, and 
even out into small country schools, the Sisters were 
sent to labor for souls, and everywhere they were spo- 
ken of with enthusiasm; their fame spread, and pas- 
tors and Bishops in many localities applied for Sisters 
to teach schools attached to their parishes. 

In 1847 Mother Teresa, as she was known in religion, 
with five Sisters, set foot upon the soil of America, and 
after untold hardships, and the loss of one of the Sis- 
ters by death, made a beginning here. But hardship 
never daunted these hardy daughters of a sturdy race, 
and despite obstacles and failures, they came through 
with flying colors. Many years of anxiety were spent 
over the ratification of the holy rule, and once she 
was even deposed from her office of Mother General 
by an Archbishop who thought he ought to have the 
direction of the Order in his own hands. But the Holy 
See finally changed all that and confirmed her in her 
office. She died in 1879, eminent for her piety, humil- 
ity and poverty. Her Order continues to spread, and 
the cause of her beatification is to be brought up soon 
in Rome. 


Exercise and Fatigue 


The chief use of exercise in childhood is, to promote 
growth of the body; when we are older, exercise is 
necessary to keep our bodies fit. A grown person who 
does much muscular labor all day, usually does not 
need any other exercise; instead, he needs rest, in or- 
der to recuperate. Grown persons who do mostly brain 
work and sit all day, must find exercise in some other 
way. Within the proper limits, muscular labor and 
exercise are good for the body, increasing the vigor of 
the heart, expanding the lungs, clearing the brain,. 
deepening sleep, and improving the appetite. If in- 
dulged in over the limit, it dulls the brain, overstrains 
the heart and spoils the appetite. 

We have often heard someone say, “Oh, I’m too 
tired to eat.” Fatigue, brought on by excessive labor 
or over-exercise, is due not to complete exhaustion, 
but by poisoning of the muscles and nerves by waste 
substance within the body. If the fatigue is “all over” 
the body, it is from these waste substances piling up 
in the blood faster than the lungs, skin, and kidneys 
can get rid of them. Fatigue is Nature’s signal: 
“Enough for this time!” If we stop exercising at the 
point when we feel fatigue, we will find that the next 
time, we can go just a little longer without feeling 
tired, and the next time, still a little longer, until the 
body and brain have been brought to the fullest de- 
velopment of which they are capable. 

In the same way, rest should always be taken, if 
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possible, after heavy labor has been performed, to per- 
mit the body to throw off its waste substances and 
gather new strength. A period off relaxation, lying 
flat on the back, with arms at sides, and eyes closed, 
often refreshes a person so much that he can rise and 
attack his work with new vigor. A fine race horse is 
never allowed to gallop until tired, and, in the same 
way, human beings should conserve their strength by 
giving the body adequate rest when fatigue is felt. 
Keeping late hours very often, is the easiest way in 
which to sap one’s strength—and sleep is the best. 
beauty parlor to patronize. 


Household Hints 


Inexpensive but useful and pretty are the new belts, 
made of folded glassine in many colors, to suit any 
costume. These may be made at home and given as. 
gifts to one’s friends. 

This colored glassine may also be put to many other 
Christmas uses. It may be shaped into pretty cones, 
with fringe around the edges and filled with candy to 
hang on the tree. The hospitable hostess will like to 
give one to each little child who comes to visit her tree. 

In fixing up gift boxes of goodies, apples, oranges, 
layer cake and cookies may each be wrapped in a dif- 
ferent color, and make a gorgeous and tempting pres- 
ent, to say nothing of candy and pop-corn balls. 

Odd, pretty bottles may be filled with good bulk per- 
fume, wrapped neatly in glassine, and tied with dainty 
ribbon. The fine linen handkerchiefs one has 
broidered for that particular friend, may also be 
wrapped in it, or any other embroidery work that has 
been made for a gift. 

Recipes 

CRANBERRY COCKTAIL: Very nice to start off the 
Christmas dinner: Cook gently, until fruit is soft, 1 
pint of cranberries with 1 pint of water and add two 
or three cloves. Strain and add 1 cup of sugar and 
cook five minutes. Then add % cup orange juice and 
a tablespoon of lemon juice. Pour over cracked ice 
in cocktail glasses. 

YuLE Roses FOR CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST: Scald one 
cup milk and when lukewarm, add 1 cake yeast that 
has been dissolved in % cup warm water; add 1 cup 
flour and beat into a smooth paste. Add another cup 
flour and beat again; then set aside to rise. When 
very light and bubbly, fold in % cup raisins, 2 table- 
spoons shredded citron and 2 tablespoons of candied 
cherries, cut up fine. Also add 2 well-beaten eggs, 
% cup melted fat and 4 tablespoons sugar. Beat in 
enough flour to make a stiff dough, knead well and 
leave to rise in a greased bowl. When double in bulk, 
knead again lightly, then roll out a quarter of an inch 
thick. Brush with melted butter and sprinkle with 
sugar and cinnamon. Roll up like jelly cake, cut in 


em- 


half-inch slices and place in muffin rings to rise until 
very light. Brush tops with melted butter and sprinkle 
with sugar and cinnamon, then bake in a moderately 
hot oven until done. 
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This healing ointment 

1 is made of the finest 

| oils and ingredients 
known to science. 


It is highly recommended for Cold, 
Coughs, Catarrh of the Lungs, Asthma, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, for fresh and 
ulcerated wounds, for all aches, pains, and 
soreness. 


Testimonials from all over the United 
States and foreign countries 
One jar $1.00 Six jars $5.00 Prepaid 
A St. Benedict’s Laboratories formula 


Address 


SALUS Dept.J, | SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 








BUILDS 
STRENGTH 
TO FIGHT 


COLDS 









Used in over 184 Institutions 
And Hospitals 


“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid.” 











Life Story of Vincennes’ First Bishop 


Simon Bruté de Rémur 


By Sister M. Salesia, O. 8. B., Ph. D. 


COMMENTS OF BooK REVIEWERS 
*“An unusually artistic publication.... A distinctive and 
fascinating picture of a unique figure.... An extraordinary 
piece of work.... Scholarly completeness and careful documen- 
tation.... Entirely satisfactory to a critical historian.... A 


real delight.... it has great charm.... A very valuable con- 
tribution to Indiana history... . 

way of typographical excellence... . 

ment.... A first-class piece of work, scholarly, interesting, and 
edifying.... Splendid object lesson for research students. ... 
Stamped with the imprint of the careful, painstaking, accurate 
historian.... The reading of the book is a pleasure, the book 
itself is a work of art.... A distinct contribution to the new 
school of American Catholic historiography.” 


485 pages—printed on high grade laid paper of delicate 
India tint, hand bound in rich maroon cloth with gold impress. 
This book will fill your needs extraordinarily for 


Christmas Gift ———— 


ORDER BLANK 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Enclosed find $6.00. Send me one copy “Simon Brute.” 
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A month to a page, the days bear Scriptural quotations and 
respective Saints’ Days. All of the feast days of the year are : 
shown, and many Biblical scenes and other illustrations of Ke sf Eau 
Saints and Martyrs and other holy men and women are present- MINIATURE REPRODUCTION OF 
ed. The back page of the calendar is an encyclopedia of THE CALENDAR PAGES AND COVER 
f* authentic information which every Catholic should have at hand. 

A more fitting gift for Catholics to give on the day on which Christ was born could not be found. 
It contains the greatest messages from Him Whom all Catholics love and adore. What other gift 
could be purchased that would be more appropriate to give on His Birthday? 
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1 Calendar 25c 
4 Calendars $1.00 
12 Calendars $2.50 

















An Indispensable Daily Guide 
for the Catholic Home 


4 Wv 







This calendar used as a Christmas remembrance makes a lasting 
impression. It’s inexpensive but very appropriate. A 


THE GRAIL 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


Agents wanted: Write 
Benedictine Fathers, Calendar Dept., St. Meinrad, Ind. 7 
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Married Life and Family Handbook 


By R. Willman, M. D. 
The Only Textbook which gives full Instruction of Family Life 


It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of vital interest to those 
contemplating the married state, and should be read by every one before entering this 
state of life. It treats on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the 
Physiological viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well regulated 
treatise on disease of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diphtheria, Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care 
of the sick, infant feeding, training of children and hundreds of other things for the 
benefit of the human family. 


A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the subject; in fact it is the best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your book! It certainly 
deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it will do much good, and in many ways.” 


A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It is a book the need of 
which has long been felt.” 
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Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
THE ABBEY PRESS Book Department ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


3 
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Every Housewife Will Welcome 
A 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 


* * * * * 
Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old favorites and new 
* eS * ba * 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


* * * * * 


Oe 


Bound in a white, washable cover 
Sent to any address for ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to 


Book Department 
THE ABBEY PRESS ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
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THE GRAIL 
CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
1933 


The Calendar that is essential in every 
Catholic Home 


| Inexpensive 


Indispensable 


Inestimable 


See advertisement on page opposite 


inside last cover page 





